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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Arrangements have been made for a revival of 
Plymouth Pulpit as a separate weekly publication. 
It will be commenced by Fords, Howard and Hul- 
bert in October, on Mr. Beecher’s return to his pul- 
pit. It will give every week one of Mr. Beecher’s 
Sermons, usually the sermon of the week preceding. 
The price will be $2.00 a year, but the Plymouth 
Pulpit and The Christian Union will be furnished 
together to one address for $4.00 or to clergymen 
for $3.50. The same discount will be given to 
churches or to those desiring to use it in church 
services. The Christian Union will continue to pub- 
lish Mr. Beecher’s Lecture-Room Talks every week. 
In this way we trust to satisfy both classes of sub- 
scribers—those who prefer the Lecture-Room Talk 
and those who prefer the Sermon. To those who 
want both, both will be given, it will be seen, ata 
very slightly increased cost. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


There are many hopeful signs of a moral renais- 
sance in American politics, They come chiefly 
from the West, but not exclusively, and are to 
be seen in both political parties. In Kansas, 
as we have already noted, the Republican Conven- 
tion renominates St. John and plants itself squarely 
on prohibition, in spite of protests from a minority 
who do not think that a straight-out prohibition can- 
didate is ‘‘ available.” In Indiana the same party 
demands the submission of prohibition as a consti- 
tutional amendment to the people. In Michigan the 
Democratic Convention emphasizes its demand for 
Civil Service reform by calling for the popular elec- 
tion of postmasters, and pronounces squarely against 
protection. Some of these principles are unsound, 
notably the proposition for the election of postmas- 
ters, but they are principles, and it is refreshing to 
have a political platform outspoken even on the 








wrong side of a hie question. The sii by Sen- 
ator Warner Miller, of this State, and Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, have not turned the tide of public 
opinion in favor of the River and Harbor bill. They 
have enabled the public to discriminate more closely 
between the legitimate and the illegitimate expendi- 
tures ; but the public sentiment remains unchanged, 
that the time has come for an end of the policy 
which permits a doubtful expenditure of five millions 
in order to secure votes for an important appropria- 
tion of thirteen millions. If Judge Hoar is sent back 
to the Senate, as we trust he will be, it will be in 
spite of his vote for this bill, not because of it. 





It is, however, in this State that the revival of 
morals has borne its most extraordinary fruits ; it has 
brought the whole railroad lobby to the “ anxious 
seat,” with Mr. Jay Gould at their head, where they 
are clamorously confessing—Governor Cornell’s sins. 
Mr. Gould is in a pathetic state over the fact that 
Mr. Cornell has been speculating in Wall Street ! 
where, oh wicked man ! he got up a ‘‘ blind pool.” A 

pool,” in Wall Street vernacular, is a combination 
of capital put in by several partners for a common 
stock venture, and a ‘‘ blind pool” is a ‘‘ pool” en- 
trusted in blind confidence by the rest of the gam- 
blers to one of the fraternity to operate for the rest. 
Mr. Cornell gives his accusers the lie in tolerably 
emphatic language ; he declares that his stock specu- 
lation consisted in an endeavor, which came to 
nothing, to unite the American District Telegraph 
Company and the Mutual District Telegraph Com- 
pany, that he might preserve his own interests and 
those of his co-partners in the former organization. 
As Governor Cornell has enjoyed, at least to a 
reasonable extent, the confidence of the public, and 
as Jay Gould and his organs have not a miscroscopic 
amount of public confidence, Mr. Cornell’s answer 
should eventually put at rest the original charges ; 
but they were shrewdly agers the public just 
on the eve of the primary elections and will prob- 
ably serve their purpose, which was the defeat of 
Gov. Cornell’s aspirations for renomination. Moral : 
the man who wants to fight the railroad lobby would 
do well at all hazards to keep out of Wall Street. 
Mr. Wadsworth, the foremost representative of the 
Young Republicans in the State, after Mr. George 
William Curtis, is the most-talked-of candidate for 
the Republican nomination. But as both the rail- 
road lobby and the political machine are leagued 
against him, his nomination can hardly be hoped for 
unless the moral revival has gained greater strength 
than we attribute toit. And unfortunately the Young 
Republicans have not as yet shown enough courage 
of convictions to warrant us in hoping that they will 
bolt even a combined railroad and machine nomina- 
tion if it is decently disguised. 





The temperance movement gathers headway and 
momentum in the West, partly by reason of its in- 
trinsic importance, partly by reason of the intrinsic 
unimportance of the issues with which the political 
parties are dallying. The distillers in Illinois have 
passed resolutions in favor of Sabbath keeping, as a 
concession to the temperance sentiment ; the brewers 
have taken umbrage at this and have denounced 
whiskey ; so that for once it is the liquor interest 
which is divided while the temperance interest 
is fairly united. TheNational Prohibition Con- 
vention at Chicago has adopted a platform which 
has the advantage of being explicit, though in eur 
judgment singularly unsound in principle, indiscrim- 
inating in judgment, and impracticable of execu- 
tion. It ca‘ls for the incorporation in the United 
States Constitution and in National legirlation 
of ‘‘ the prohibition, as public crimes, of the importa- 
tion, exportation, manufacture, sale and supply, and 
taxation of all alcoholic beverages,” and “of tax, 
license, regulation or legal sanction in any form of 
them ;” the ‘‘enfranchisement of women;” the 
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‘*selection of all officers by the people as far as pos- 
sible ;” the ‘‘ universal and enforced education of the 
youth of the nation;” ‘‘ the abolition of monopolies;” 
and ‘‘the control of railroads and other corpora- 
tions.” It would not be easy to find so much crude 
thought put into so small a space. A demand for 
the abolition of monopolies and a control of corpora- 
tions is legitimate for a reformer whose only object 
is to arouse the public to abuses ; but a political 
party, formulating a practical platform, should indi- 
cate how the monoply can be abolished and the cor- 
porations controlled. The temperance sentiments 
are excellent ; but it would be difficult to imagine a 
more striking illustration of the spirit of the doctri- 
naire than the proposition to exempt the liquor deal- 
ers from all taxation, as a temperance measure, 
and to postpone all practical and immediate measures 
of temperance reform—for the platform suggests none 
—until two thirds of the States can be brought to an 
amendment to the National Constitution prohibiting 
sale, license or tax of alcoholic beverages. In Iowa 
the prohibition movement halts until the next point 
can be carried ; namely, the election of a Legislature 
which will frame laws to carry out the Constitutional 
prohibition. But atter the decisive vote for a prohibi- 
tion Constitution it ought not to be difficult to elect a 
prohibition Legislature. 





Herbert Spencer arrives in this country at a time 
when a new impulse has been given to the dis- 
cussion of evolutionism by Mr. Beecher’s ‘North 
American Review” article dogmatically pronouncing 
it an established scientific fact. He will meet with 
a three-fold reception : a buzz of angry and ignorant 
invective from men who do not know the difference 
between evolutionism and development, and who 
have never read Herbert Spencer’s writings, and 
could not understand them if they did, but who 
think it necessary to defend the old land-marks by 
falling foul of Mr. Spencer with such incoongistent 
epithets as atheist, pantheist, materialist, and 
agnostic. He will be met with a hum of equally 
ignorant adulation from men who think it necessary 
to praise whatever orthodox critics condemn, and 
who swear by Herbert Spencer, much as -a good 
Roman Catholic swears by Thomas Aquinas, without 
knowing when he lived or who he was. Such adula- 
tion is even more obnoxious to a man of Mr. Spencer’s 
quiet tastes and scholarly nature than the condemna- 
tion which misrepresents that it may condemn. But 
he will also be met by a large number of independent 
thinkers, in and out of the churches, who have a 
vague notion that he represents a strong eddy if not 
acurrent in the thought of to-day, and who will 
more than ever wish to know what Spencerian 
philosophy really is. We do not whether Mr. 
Spencer ever lectures; but he has shown by his 
monograph on Education that he can talk clearly and 
eloquently to common minds ; and though the object 
of his visit to the United States is observation, not 
propagandism, he would have a respectful and in- 
terested hearing from a large public if he would 
speak to them in one or two lectures. We believe 
that Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is fatally defective, 
rather for what it omits than for what it contains ; 
but as the best way to secure the repeal of a bad law is 
to enforce it, so the best way to secure correction or 
overthrow of an imperfect or a false philosophy is to 
secure an intelligible interpretation of it. 





The New York ‘‘ Times” has been collating some 
facts with regard to the condition of Sunday-school 
work in this city which are significant. There are 
now in New York, of all Protestant denominations, 
including Jews, 365 schools, with a membership of 
118,008 ; a gain of 25,000 in the last decade, The 
Episcopal Church leads all others in the number of 
scholars attending its schools ; the Presbyterian fol- 
lowing close behind. It is a significant fact that the 
wealthier churches, which report a large number of 
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scholars in Sunday-sehools, have really very small 
schools, the great numbers being furnished by the 
attendance, upon their various mission schools scat- 
tered through the poorer sections of the city. There 
are large churches of between a thousand and 
fifteen hundred members who can not show one 
hundred Sunday-school scholars in direct con- 
nection with the church. It is evident that either 
there are no children in these congregations or 
else they are not sent tothe schools. The Epis- 
copal Church appears to make the best use of Sun- 
day-school methods, and the fruitfulness of its work 
in this direction is indicated by the fact that a much 
larger proportion of children in its schools join the 
Church than in any other communion. This result 
is doubtless due in part to the fact tbat the Episco- 
pal Church looks upon the school as the nursery of 
the Church, and its method is a slow, gradual teach- 
ing and development of the spiritual nature rather 
than an attempt to induce special emotional experi- 
ences. 





We congratulate the Freethinkers on their resolu- 
tion to found a Freethinkers’ University. Their 
sixth annual meeting was held at Watkins Glen last 
week. Up to this time they have done nothing but 
talk—and even that not very well. The questions 
which Robert Hall addressed to infidelity eighty 
years ago it has never answered : 

Where are the infidels of such pure, uncontaminated mor- 
als that we should be in danger of being seduced into 
impiety by their example? Into what obscure recesses of 
misery, into what dungeons have their philanthropists pene- 
trated, to lighten the fetters and relieve the sorrows of the 
helpless captive? What barbarous tribes have their apostles 

. Visited? What distant climes have they explored, encom- 
passed with cold, nakedness and want, to diffuse the princi- 
ples“of virtue and the blessings of civilization ? 

America is covered all over with hospitals for the 
sick, asylums for the deformed, the blind, the deaf, 
the insane, with audience rooms for teachers, relig- 
ious and secular, with schools and colleges of every 
grade, which have been founded, equipped and sus- 
tained by Christian benevolence ; while if there is 
one such institution supported by the philanthropy 
of infidelity, outside of Boston, it adds modesty to 
charity, and is unknown to fame. It is high time 
that these Freethinkers, prodigal of words and miserly 
of deeds, did something to incorporate their princi- 
ples in some sort of institution, philanthropic or 
educational. We hope they will put their committee 
in funds, and that their committee will put upa 
university which, competing with such universities 
as Cornell, Yale, Princeton and Harvard, founded 
and maintained by Christian beneficence and honor- 
ing in Sabbath services the Christian religion, will 
exhibit in a concrete form to the world the practical 
fruits of the two religions—that of Jesus Christ and 
that of Robert Ingersoll. Certainly the disciples 
of Jesus Christ have nothing to fear from any possi- 
ble contrast. You have talked enough, ladies and 

* gentlemen of Watkins Glen notoriety; let us see if 
you can do anything. We add a friendly caution : 
if you should succeed in starting an infidel univer- 
sity, look out that the superior energy of the Chris- 
tians does not pervade it in a generation with Chris- 
tian principles, and make it an instrument for 
ineulcating the Christian religion, as it has done in 
the case of Girard College. 





It is possible that Mr. Trevelyan, the Secretary for 
Ireland, is inclined to halloo before he gets out of the 
woods ; he expresses a very hopeful view of the present 
and prospective condition of Ireland ; but the arrest of 
a gangof murderersin Northern Ireland, and the gen- 
eral jubilation of the inhabitants of the district which 
they have so long terrorized, is an auspicious sign. 
The truth is that Ireland has been a prey to guerrillas 
whom the law-abiding desired to have caught and 
bung, but against whom no man dared to move un- 
til the government had proved its power to protect 
the lives of honest citizens. The government has offi- 
cially declared that it intends to use the powers confer- 
red by the Repression Bill only to prevent and punish 
crime, not to interfere with peaceful political gather- 
ings. Ina country conditioned as Ireland is to-day 
it will be difficult sometimes to distinguish between 
political conventions and criminal gatherings ; but if 
the government adheres to the spirit of this resolve 
it will deprive the Land-Leaguers of one strong 
ground of appeal to the passions of the Irish people. 
The government is reported to have refused thus far 
to interfere in the case of Mr. Gray, the Irish Jour- 
nalist imprisoned for contempt of Court. 


In Egypt the English are steadily advancing. 
Ismailia has been occupied by General Wolseley 








advancing from the north, and Sir terbert Mac- 
Pherson, with Indian troops, has arrived at Suez 
from the south. The whole Suez Canal is therefore 
now in the control of the English, who will use it as 
a base of supplies and advance from its line on Cairo. 
This advance has already commenced from Ismailia 
along the line of the railroad running from that 
point to Cairo. Arabi Pasha is bélieved to be in 
force at Tel-el-Kebir, perhaps quarter of the dis- 
tance from Ismailia to Cairo. There he has thrown 
up earthworks, but they are very imperfectly con- 
structed. The number of his forces is not known ; 
and the reports brought in by spies and deserters, 
and reported to England by English war correspond- 
ents, of the demoralization of his army, though not 
improbable, must be taken with some allowance for 
the source from which they come. The skirmishing 
thus far has led to no decisive results, but the ad- 
vantage has been with the English. M. de Lesseps 
finding his remonstrances and protests unavailing, 
either to check the advance of the English in their 
occupancy of the Suez Canal or to arouse the French 
passion and prejudice, has subsided, and is reported 
to have come to a “‘ good understanding ” with Gen- 
eral Wolseley. The student of current affairs will 
do well to remember that M. de Lesseps isa thor- 
ough-going Bonapartist, and represents the old-time 
French antipathy to England, which the Republic 
is fast educating out of France. 





The mails give us some additional details concern- 
ing the insurrection in Corea. It was organized and 
headed by the ex-regent ; the king was not killed, 
but his wife and heir were. Many Japanese were 
murdered, the Japanese envoy and consul escaping 
with difficulty to the protection of a British vessel. 
The cause of the outbreak was, as heretofore report- 
ed, intense hostility to foreigners, and to the treaties 
opening the Corean forts to foreigners. It was espe- 
cially directed against the Japanese, and Japan has 
promptly dispatched a fleet to the scene of disorder. 
The proposed treaties with France and the United 
States remain for the present in abeyance. The 
cable also reports an outbreak of hostilities between 
Mohammedans and Hindoos in Madras, in which 
a number of Mohammedans have been killed. 
Whether this is premonitory of a general Mohamme- 
dan rising, or is the result of purely local difficulties, 
it is not possible at this juncture and with present 
information to determine. 








“TF THINE EYE BE EVIL.” 


‘* TT is with surprise and grief,” says the Chicago 

** Advance,” ‘that we find The Christian 
Union sustaining Mr, Beecher in one of the most ob- 
jectionable of his recent utterances ;” this, namely : 
‘*The Scriptures have authority only concurrently 
with educated human reason and rational moral 
sense.” It quotes at some length from The Christian 
Union, and adds : 


We are not quite sure that we understand exactly what 
this language means. Some of the time it seems as if the 
writer meant only to say thatthe Bible, correctly interpreted, 
must be in harmony with our reason and moral sense. If 
this is all, we are glad to give our most hearty assent. Rev- 
elation and reasen are always as harmonious, if each is right- 
ly understood, as the movements of the sun and the earth. 
But when it is said that the ‘‘ Scriptures have authority only 
concurrently with educated human reason and rational moral 
sense.” the language seems to mean, and to have been intend- 
ed to mean, that the Bible has no rightful authority over us 
except so far as its teachings and commands are endorsed by 
reason. If reason, however educated, cannot see the reason- 
ableness of the Incarnation, then we are not to accept it on 
any Scriptural authority, If this is the writer’s meaning, we 

t by any assent. Such teaching would deprive 
us of the Scriptures as a supernatural guide to truth and 
heaven. 

Whatever ambiguity there may have been in the 
language of The Christian Union, Mr. Beecher's 
language appears to us tolerably explicit, and not to 
bear the meaning which the ‘‘ Advance ”’ discovers 
in it. Concurrent authority is a phrase which has a 
tolerably well defined significance. It means author- 
ity running together ; authority commensurate and 
co-extensive ; authority over the same subjects, in 
the same domain, at the same time. In the Middle 
Ages the Roman Catholic Church and the State had 
concurrent authority ; but this did not mean that 
neither had authority except as it was indorsed by 
the other. In the city of New York are three courts 
which haveconcurrent authority: the Supreme Court, 
the Superior Court, and the Court of Common Pleas. 
No appeal lies from one of these Courts to the other. 
The suitor may bring his suit in either one. This 
concurrent authority is conferred by the State on the 








presumption that, in the main, the three will agree 
in their interpretation of the law, not with the pro- 
viso that the decision of each Court shall lack author- 
ity unless indorsed by the other two. Two partners 
in a firm have concurrent authority, The signature 
of either binds the firm; there would be no concur- 
rent authority if the signature of neither was valid 
without the indorsemént of the other. Ifthe ‘Ad- 
vance ” interprets Mr. Beecher aright, then he holds 
and teaches that the educated human reason and the 
rational moral sense have no anthority unless in- 
dorsed by the Bible; for their authority is declared 
to be concurrent with that of the Bible in the sen- 
tence which declares the Biblical authority to 
be concurrent with that of reason and the moral 
sense. 

What Mr. Beecher meant or did not mean is a mat- 
ter of small consequence ; but what is the guide of 
man in determining moral questions is a matter of the 
most transcendent importance, and The Christian 
Union does not mean to be ambiguous in its utterances 
on that question. The Bible is of all helps the most 
important, both in developing the moral sense and in 
giving it light and guidance ; but itis not a substitute 
for either moral sense or common sense. No book can 
take the place of conscience; nothing external to 
man can take the place of moral life within him. The 
authority of the inward monitor and the authority of 
the outward guide are concurrent; neither is a substi- 
tute for the other. Their concurrent authority Christ 
constantly assumed. He sometimes appealed to the 
Sacred Book ; he oftener appealed to the educated 
human reasvun and the rational moral sense. Their con- 
current authority Paul took for granted. Every argu- 
ment he addressed to the intellect was an appeal to the 
authority of the educated human reason ; every at- 
tempt to evoke the echoes of spiritual experience 
was an appeal to the authority of the rational moral 
sense. No paper more continuously and habitually 
assumes the truth that the reason and the conscience 
have concurrent authority with the Bible than the 
‘**Advance.” Is it right to drink wine at a wedding ? 
Certainly, says blind obedience to the letter, for 
Christ did. Not so, says the ‘‘ Advance,” for 
educated human reason tells us that the wine of 
Palestine was a different article from the fiery wines 
of commerce of to-day, and rational moral sense 
tells us that it cannot be Christ-like to promote the 
social drinking customs of our day, with all the 
frightful tragedies which they involve. 

Theology always swings through a long arc of re- 
action from error to error. Protestantism, rightly re- 
jecting the supreme authority of the Church, has al- 
most eliminated from its theology the idea of a living 
church, an idea which is woven into every page of 
the New Testament. Rightly rejecting the infallibil- 
ity of the individual and often idiosyncratic reason, 
it has put a stigma on words that are inherently 
honorable, and given over to infidelity phrases that 
belong to Christ: rational, rationalism, free thought, 
free thinking. With this orthodox heresy we will have 
no part nor lot. It is unconscious treason to Christ, 
to God, to humanity. Religion is not a blind obedi- 
ence to a printed book, any more than it is a blind 
obedience to a hierarchy, Papal or Protestant. Itisa 
living, intelligent, purposeful obedience to the will 
of God. The Church gives light to the soul that 
seeks to know what that will is. The Bible gives 
another and clearer light. But if thine eye be evil, 
Bible and Church are alike useless ; thy whole body 
will be full of darkness. Of all infidelities that is 
the most dangerous which denies the seeing power 
of the soul, and so shuts out the light which shines 
in upon it through the two eyes of the soul—human 
reason and the moral sense. It turns reverence for 
the Bible into Bibliolatry ; it turns reverence for 
the Church into priest-worship. It shuts out 
the living God from the human soul by denying to 
the human soul faculties whereby it may perceive 
the living God. It is the worst enemy of Christian- 
ity. It crucified Christ; it stoned and scourged Paul; 
it would have burned Luther if it could have gotten 
hold of him ; and to-day it checks spiritual develop- 
ment by its denial or its disbelief in Christ’s eternal 
promise, Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. For he who denies the authority 
of the faculties which apprehend the living and un- 
seen Christ really denies authority to the living and 
unseen Christ himself. We should read with ‘ sur- 
prise and grief” any such denial in the ‘‘ Advance,’ 
a surprise which we should not experience if we found 
it in the columns of some very orthodox contempora- 
ries. We do not believe that the ‘‘Advance ” means 
to be so understood. 

We do not know that this article will mitigate the 
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surprise or allay the grief of the ‘‘ Advance ;” but 
we trust that it will enable our contemporary to be 
quite sure that it understands exactly what cur lan- 
guage means. 








PROSELYTING SPIRIT. 


HE ‘Jewish Messenger” of August 11 mani- 
fests great anxiety about the ‘‘ proselyting spirit 

of certain Christian divines.” It says : 
The proselyting epirit of certain Christian divines is again 
awakened by the presence of the Russian refugees, who, 
driven away by the ruthless Christians of Russia, are of 


course likely to attach themselves bermetically to the faith’ 


in New York. Some of these conversionists have the effront- 
ery to see in the pecuniary difficulties of the emigrants a 
chance for promoting their spiritual welfare; and they visit 
them at Castle Garden, talk sweetly to them, and hand them 
tracts and honeyed advice. While we are not surprised at 
the paid conversionists plying their trade in any way, however 
infamous, it is painful to see their work favored by respecta- 
ble evangelical clergymen. 

If a Roman Catholic exhibits any concern about 
the proselyting spirit creeping into his camp it ‘is 
not to be wondered at. Catholicism is at all times 
and in all places plain and outspoken in its claim 
that there is no salvation out of the Catholic Church, 
and, therefore, for any child of her communion to 
leave it and join the Protestants is regarded as calam- 
itous to the church and disastrous to the individual. 
But the Israelite holds no such narrow view of divine 
salvation ; least of all an American new-school Isra- 
elite, who can look complacently upon the violation 
of the law of the Sabbath, of all the divinely ap- 
pointed feasts, and of ordinances in relation to meat 
and drink, who is laboring for the obliteration of the 
old distinctive features of Judaism, with a synagogue 
that is an outward form rather than an inward 
life, with a future obscured in his creed, if not ex- 
cluded from it, with the fondest hopes of his ances- 
try for a Messiah regarded as chimerical—George 
Washington not unfrequently proclaimed by leading 
spirits of the synagogue as the Messiah, with the 
American and English trafficking marts, which guar- 
antee equal chances to Gentile and Jew, accepted as 
sacred as Jerusalem, and, above all, with a liberality 
which concedes future happiness, if there be any, to 
all creeds and confessions who will but conform to 
the conventional rites of religion and the outward 
proprieties of life ;—surely this concern and uneasiness 
over ‘‘the proselyting spirit of certain divines ” 
does not spring from a conviction that any Jew’s sal- 
vation is jeopardized by joining a Christian church. 

The charge that the pecuniary disabilities of the 
Jewish emigrants is made the occasion for ‘‘ conver- 
sionists to promote their spiritual welfare” is wholly 
gratuitous. Surely the ‘‘ Jewish Messenger” knows 
that missions for the conversion of the Jews had an 
existence in this city and elsewhere long before the 
Jewish emigrants consequent upon Kussian persecu- 
tions commenced coming to our shores. As to the 
charge of ‘‘ paid conversionists plying an infamous 
trade,” surely charity might suggest, if acquaintance 
with Christian works of love and mercy did not, a 
kindlier interpretation of the motives of these Chiris- 
tian philanthropists. 








NOTES. 


The summer vacation is ended; the boys are getting ready 
to go back to school or college; parents are turning their 
faces homeward because their children's school begins; and 
it will not be long before the country district echool-houses 
Will be opened once more, and the buzz of study will turn 
the silent school-room into the semblance of a hive. Teachers 
and parents and scholars will do well to remember that 
Momentum is a mental as well as a physical law. The 
engine cannot start a train at thirty miles an hour; it 
takes a little time to get under headway. After a nine 
months’ bending over the desk, the student cannot walk fif- 
teen or twenty miles a day the first week of vacation. It 
takes time to limber out mental as well as physical muscles, 
and after two months of mental rest he cannot begin in- 
stantly hard mental labor. Take the first week easily. Be- 
gin slow. Do not wonder nor complain if John or Mary 
maces no progress the first week. Do not chide yourself if 
you make none. It is a good two weeks’ work to get the 
anchor up, the sails set, and the vessel started. Be patient 
With your pupils; be patient with yourself. 


It is pleasant to note the report that Matthew Arnold will 
800n visit this country. Mr. Arnold is as true a representative 
of the English culture of to-day as this generation has seen. 
His limitations are very marked; he is often wrong and 
not always wise, but he belongs to a class of men much 
heeded in England and America; men who discount 
Political enthusiasm, refuse to be governed by party sym- 
Pathies, and who endeavor to see things as they are. 
Such men are generally unpopular, and Mr. Arnold is no 
€Xception to the rule. He is a man, however, of unques- 





tioned mental integrity, who not only sees unpleasant things 
clearly but tells what he sees with absolute courage, and who 
has in all respects the outspoken candor of his father. Mr. 
Arnold may be sure of a generous welcome from Americans, 
who will not be unduly sensitive to any criticism he may 
make of our national institutions, bearing in my mind the 
extraordinary frankness with which he has always spoken of 
English society. 

A number of correspondents have written us letters on the 
subject of future punishment and the Scriptures, called forth 
by a letter of the Rev. Mr. Blanchard’s and our editorial re- 
ply to the same. These letters have a wide range, include 
commendation and criticism, approval and dissent, and em- 
brace arguments for almost every view. We do not think 
that the interests of spiritual truth and light are advanced by 
controversial discussions on this theme, and if the discussion 
were once begun it would be impossible to say when it would 
end. Our object in the article was simply to give a 
brief, intelligible and frank answer to a question frankly 
asked, not to open a controvirsy. We beg our many 
friends to accept our thanks for their uniformly kind words 
of The Christian Union and its spirit in the treatment of this 
theme. 


There was a touching scene in a Fourth Avenue Loree-car 
the other day, when a poor man entered with a little sick child 
in his arms and leading an equally wretched looking but old- 
er child by the hand. He was evidently a working-man, paid 
his fare with an air of a self-respecting and self-supporting 
mer: ber of the community and took his place quietly, but the 
apparent misery of the Jittle group was sufficient to draw 
from every passenger who left thecar some little contribution 
of money. It wasa simple incident, but it illustrated the 
fact thatin this day misery only needs to be known io be 
alleviated. If one half of the world knew how the other half 
lived there would be far less suffering from actual want. 


Mayor De Bevoise of Long Island City has now had the 
satisfaction of being pushed aside like a lay figure by the 
aggressive action of thetax payers. The residents of that 
shamefully misgoverned community, after trying in vain to 
break up gambling through the officers who were charged 
with the duty by law, appesled to the county authorities, 
and the mere suspicion that the sheriff had taken the busi- 
nees in hand was sufficient to shut up the pool rooms and 
send the gamblers out of town. Is there no way by which 
the Mayor and other officials of Long Island City can be 
impeached? Such crimes as they are accused of ought not 
to go unpunished. 


It is getting to be unsafe to go out of doors evenings in this 
city; not on account of burglars and other riot ous persons 
but on account of the police. These gentlemen have recently 
distinguished themselves in at least a half a dozen unprovok- 
ed attacks on peaceable citizens. The officer who arrested 
Mr. Chew, a student at Columbia College, for lying down on 
a bench while looking at the movements of some ants, isa 
good exponent of the sort of abuse of authority which many 
of our policemen have lately been making. It is time the 
thing was stopped, and whenever such an outrage is com- 
mitted the victim ought to_bring the offender to justice. 


Many correspondents have written us thanks for the edi- 
torial of August 10, ‘‘Wanted—A Leader.” Evidently The 
Christian Union is not the only one that wants a new party 
and a new man toleadit. Two correspondents think that it 
was & serious omission not to include Temperance or Pro- 
hibition among the new issues of the immediate future. We 
were speaking of National issues; and in our jadgment the 
liquor traffic must be dealt with by different methods in dif- 
ferent localities, and therefore must be dealt with by State 
or local legisation, not by Congressional and National 
action. 





The people of this city care very little for the feelings of 
the Police Commissioners, and Mr. McKeon may feel very 
confident of public support in his determination to break up 
lawlessness in this city. He has already done much, but 
much moré remains to be done. The whole question of law- 
breaking in all its branches could be successfully dealt with 
if the police only took it in hand honestly and vigorously. 
Let Mr. McKeon go on, discarding utterly the aid of the 
pvlice if he chooses so to do, and the community will take 
no stock in the wailings and outcries of the Police Commis- 
sioners. 


That is a sad story which comes from IIudson, to the effect 
that an escaped convict had been hard at work for two years 
there earning an honest living and getting a reputation for 
himself; that he was on the eve of marriage, and, impelled 
by a sense of his past iniquities, told the young lady’s parents 
in confidence who and what he was. Whereupon these peo- 
ple informed the detectives and restored the criminal to his 
place in Sing Sing. The man claims to be innocent of the 
offense of which he was convicied, and the whole perform- 
ance strikes the reader as belng unusually hard and shabby. 


Mr. Geo. Francis Train is beginning to exhibit evicences 
of sanity. He has entirely stopped talking and has entered 
on what Emerson would have called a lustrum of silence. He 
told a reporter the other day that he had not spoken for two 
years, and added that he was the ‘‘only silent man oa the 
planet.” This last remark is unfortunately true, and Mr. 
Train could not better serve his generation than by making 
himself the apostle of silence and securing a large following 
among our domestic politicians, 


Those Americans who have been disgusted by the absurd 
attentions which “‘ society" has paid to Mr. Oscar Wilde will 








take heart after reading the account of Cetewayo’s welcome 
in London. The ex-King of the Zalus has been run after as 
if he were 4 veritable great man, and not the ruler of a pack 
of savages in South Africa. If society in this country is 
stupid in its selection of lions it, cannot be said that English 
society is any wiser. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any enbject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei..er 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 





Will you please oblige a subscriber by answering a few questions 


which can only be obtained from the legal profession, so far as I 
know; thatis,to get reliable answers, and nothing lees will answer 
my purpose; and I don’t feel like investing in legal advice until I 
have a little light from yon. 


1. Can an article patented in England be sold and manufactured in 
the United States without the permission of the English patentee? 


2. Could the party desiring to so manufacture and sell an article of 
which he is not the inventor secure by letters patent the sole right to 
manufacture said article, provided, of course, that the invertor had 
taken outa patent only in England? 


3. If you would consider the above an infringement of the inven- 
tor’s right#, in what manner would you introduce an article much 
needed here, but not on the market ? 

4. About what would be the duty on emall castings from England 
—castings about the size of a half dollar—malleable iron castings ? 

Bay Viaw, Wis. E, A. N. 


1. An English patent gives the patentee no protection in 
the United States, but he can patent the invention here at 
any time prior to expiration of English or other foreign 
patent, unless it has been in public use or on sale in the 
United States for more than two years prior to the applica- 
tion for United States patent, or can be proved to have been 
abandoned, or described in any printed publication in this or 
any foreign country, or known and used by others in this 
country before his invention or discovery thereof. The 
United States patent will expire at expiration of that foreiga 
patent which has the shortest term yet to run. 

2. No one excepting the actual inventor or his legal repre- 
sentatives or assigns can obtain United States letters-patent. 
The inventor, if living, must sign the application and oath 
that he believes himself to be the original and first inventor 
in any event. 

3. If no United States patent has been obtained then a 
party desiring to manufacture the article patented in Eng- 
land can do so without risk. But the English patentee (in- 
ventor) can s'op the manufacture by taking out United 
States patent, as described in answer to question 1. If a 
monopoly is desired the best way will be to communicate 
with tbe inventor and induce him to take out United States 
patent, in which yor can become interested, in whole or in 
part, by assignment or licenee. 

4. Thisis a d flicult question to answer, as a description of 
the article is required more in detail. ‘Small iron cast- 
ings about the size of a dollar” may be classed under sev- 
eral different heads, and it may be necessary to see a spec!- 
men before a decision in respect to duty could be arrived at. 
Iron castings are subject to a duty ot thirty per cent. ad. val.; 
scrap iron casings, six dollars per ton; new pieces of iron 
one cent per pound. 


Please to give me the names of the most celebrated infidel writers 
against the genuineness of the Gospels, and also the names of Chris- 
tian authors on the same eubject. Ww. P.C. 


The ablest modern work in English against the genuineness 
of the Gospels is ‘‘ Supernatural R-ligion,” republished in this 
country by Roberts Brothers. Tbe author's name is not 
known. For a clear, sumniary statement of rationalistic 
views on this subject see Professor Fisher's ‘‘ The Super- 
natural Origin cf Christianity.” The best general treatises 
from the Christian standpoint on this subject are Westcott 
on *‘The Canon of the New Testament,” and Scrivener's 
** Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament.” 


Can you explain through your columns, or give reference to some 
brief publications that will so explain, the benefits derived by the 
public from the government furnishing National Banks bonds to 
secure Circulation and paying them interest instead of calling in the 
bonds, issuing an equal amount of legal tender notes and saving the 
interest ; or in other words why the government does not now fur- 
nish all the circulating notes instead of dividing with the banke ? 

R. 

We have anticipated your question, which you will find 
answered at length in an article entitled ‘‘ Our Banking Sys- 
tem,” published in The Christian Union for July 6. 





Will you please tell me through the columns of your paper where I 
can obtain some information with regard to the Sea-side Home for 
Working-women at Atlanticville, N. J. y. FT. 

A circular and full information will Le sent you by applying 
to the ‘‘Seaside Home for Working-women,” Atlanticville, 
N. J., or to the Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 
East 15:h Street, New York City. 


J. B. B.—‘*Problem of Human Life,” by Wilford Hall, is 
published by Hall & Co., 139 East 8th street, New York City. 
‘‘The Connecticut River by Daylight,” price 25 cents, and 
‘*Taintor’s Route Guide,” price 25 cents, will give you all the 
information you need for making upa trip through New 
England. 





R. W. C.—‘‘ History of the Doctrine of Retribution,” by 
Dr. Edward Beecher, is published by D. Appleton & Co., No. 
3 and 5 Bond street, New York city. Price, $1.25. 





E. 8. L.—G. P. R. James's ‘‘ Black Eagle, or Ticonderoga” 
is published by Harper & Bros. 
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HERA.* 


By Pavut HAMILTON HAYNE. 
NCE betweer Argos and Myceum shone, 
Half-veiled in myrtle and mysterious pine, 
The ivory eplendors of that holy shrine 
Wherein embowered, majestic and alone— 
ller sculptured brow with rippling locks o’erblown, 
Asif by airs ethereal and divine— 
Smiled the c:lm goddess of Olympian line, 
Girt by awed silence, like a sacred zone ; 


Save that mild murmurings sounding vague and far, 
From suppliant women in frail-bearted dread, 
Stirred the shy pulses of that strange repose ; 

Till the last petal drooped of sunset’s rose, 

And gleamed through twilight, like a flawless star, 
The chastened glory of proud Hera’s Lead. 








THE AVERAGE FREEDMAN AS A SOL- 
ECIST. 


HOW DOES HE COIN SUCH BLUNDERS? 
By Cuaries A. Raymonp. 


HERE is no doubt but that the African, as well as 

the Anglo.Sixon, has a great deal of human na 
ture. But human nature is given to men ia great 
diversity. Av African’s human nature is as much his 
own peculiar allottment as is that of the Celt, whether 
Gallic or Iberian ; or of the Mongol, whether Lapland- 
er, Chinese, or E-quimaux. Of this African human na- 
ture, too, education develops its peculiarities ; making 
prominent its deficiencies, even when correcting them, 
and intensifying its strong features while developing 
their acknowledged power. That the African human 
nature has an intellectual side of a marked character, 
and with a very variable degree of both receptivity 
and originating power, twenty years of educational 
work in the schools has pretty clearly demonstrated. 
That the freedmen have bad the best kind of education 
p°ssible under the circumstances no one can question. 
Better teachers, or more enthusiastically devoted to 
their work, this nineteenth century has pot been able 
to produce. [!f the American system of intellectual 
and moral training is not adapted to the Negro, be- 
cause of his tropical temperament and Oriental imagi- 
nation and African superstition, it remains for some 
bright genius to originate and verify some better sys- 
tem. And yet, in spite of systems and teachers, cer- 
tain peculiarities of language remain, and doubtless 
will remain for many generations, even under educa- 
tional influences. For that the African type of buman 
nature, euch as it is, has the quality of persistency, at 
least, under all m-thods of development, those who 
have seen most of them are most fully convinced. 
While their emotional natures are most easily « xcited 
and most easily moved for good or evil, their strong 
wills are often as immovable and persisteut as if bound 
by an inexorable fate. Their opinions and impressions, 
as they have received them, seem to linger long after 
they have apparently been convinced of their worth- 
lessness ; and if they do not hold to ideas most will- 
fully they certainly do most tenaciously, even after 
having sometimes professed openly to have abandoned 
them. 

But this peculiarity has its good side, and perhaps is 
wholly of good. It shows that the matrix into which 
their convictions have once become firmly imbedded 
is of a tough, retaining fiber. Fix them in good, and 
the impr ss is lasting. Here is certainly strength, and 
the average African mind has never failed to show in 
a peculier degree, even when in ignorance, the kind 
of strength which stands firmly by its own notions of 
fitness. Slavery never subordinated directly free 
thought. The Negro slave had his opinions and con- 
victions, if not the courage of them. 

Never has this persistence been more plainly mani- 
fested than in their peculiar use of language. And if 
education does not at once modify their peculiar 
blunders and solecisms let us not be disheartened. 
The Christian Union alluded to some amusing blun- 
ders of this sort as occurring in some of the freedmen’s 
schools recently. These only show that old causes 
are stillefficient. In the olden slavery times such per- 
versions of language were not only common, they were 
profuse, and often both ridiculous and brilliant. It is 
these verbal blunders which have, in fact, stamped the 
Negro character with much of its seeming ludicrous- 
ness. It is these which have originated the wit and 
comicality of the ‘‘end man” in the ‘‘ Ham-fat” dis- 
plays of Negro absurdities. But there are not want- 
ing both a reason and an excuse for these blunders. 
Tuere is, moreover, when one understands their origin 
a decided element of intellectuality in them. They 
are certainly as witty as the ‘‘ Milesian bulls” which 
so often bring down the house in roars of approving 


* Suggested by a head of Hera after the Sicyonian artist, 
Polycletus. 





laughter. Their incongruity, however, does not flow, 
as inthe Milesian, so much from a wrong juxtaposi- 
tion of ideas as from a sensuovs conception of the 
language which is used so peculiarly. We must re- 
member always the corditions under which the 
Negroes have received their ideas of words. These 
have always come to them not as a form, but only as a 
sound. All the nice precision given to our ideas of 
words and of their meaning by spelling and writing 
and exact etymological derivation is to them un- 
known. With their strong sensuous temperaments 
and susceptibility to musica! rhythm they have always 
retained such words as have caught pleasantly their 
ears, aud often without a shadow of idea as to their 
etymological meaning have used them upon all promi- 
rept occasions. It has also been true of the Negro 
that his language, as thus derived, both suggested and 
colored his ideas of life and its relations, and even of 
religion ; necessarily modifying his views of Scriptural 
teachings so as to accord with his notions of what he 
supposed to be the language of Scripture. I could give 
a great many illustrations of this point which would 
be both amusing and convincing; but I will select 
only three, and I am quite certain that the reader will 
then be enabled to verify my suggestions of their 
origin by a reference to almost all the instances whica 
may have come under his own notice. 

The first is the case of young Henry. This was be- 
fore the war. The scene is the Virvinia Springs. 
Henry was head servant in the dining-room. He was 
a bright, intelligent-looking fellow, always neatly 
dressed, very polite and even refined in his manner, 
with an assured carriage, but very respectful in his 
demeanor. That he was reliable and of good judg- 
ment, bis position as chief waiter ina thronged and 
fashionable watering-place hotel is sufficient evidence. 
Everyone who knew the South in those days knew 
that such servants, although slaves, were treated by 
their masters with a familiarity which bordered on 
companionship. If there was any trait of character 
accompanying American slavery it was this conspicu 
ous absence of all snobbishness. Class lines were too 
strongly pronounced for any need of an assumed supe- 
riority. The result was, in effect, a real familiarity. 
Aud so it happened that Henry, who was a gencral 
favorite, was as much at home among the ‘ young 
bloods” upon whum he waited as if, instead of a 
slave, be had been born their peer in wealth and sta- 
tion. Many were the bright hits and repartees which 
during the table-service these young masters, for their 
own delectation and the amusement of their fair com- 
panions at the table, extracted from Henry’s vivacity 
and imperturbable good nature. But his replies were so 
modestly given, so respectful, so pleasant, that pomp- 
osity itself, had it existed, could not have been of- 
ffended. 

One day a sort of traveling circus, making a round 
of watering-place exhibitions, arrived at the Springs, 
and the following ensued at the supper-table that 
evening : 

‘*Well, Henry, is Mr. Fant coming to supper to- 
night ?” 

“*Mr. Fant, sir?” says Henry. ‘‘ Mr. Fant, sir? Don’t 
remember any such gentleman, sir! Mr. F-a-n-t, sir?” 
(meditatively). No, sir; baven’t seen him, sir.” 

‘*Pshaw, Henry, none of your joking, now,” says 
Mr. YoungBlood. ‘Fine large »entleman; splendid 
trunk ; two servants with him. What table you going 
to givehim? Whocarried his trunk up stairs ?” etc. 
Henry all the time in amazement and deciaring utter 
ignorance of the distinguished gentleman. 

‘*What is Mr. Fant’s first name?” suggests one of 
the young sports. ‘‘ Perhaps Henry will remember 
him then.” 

‘*Don’t know exactly his first name,” replied the co- 
conspirator, ‘but itis L. E. Fant. Henry, don’t you 
remember Mr. L. E. Fant? Came this afternoon with 
the circus.” 

Henry now remembers, sees the point, and is so 
pleased with the hit, that, though conscious of being 
victimized, he chuckles over it all the evening. 

“Mr. L. E. Fant! Elephant! He! he; dat’s good, 
young gentlemen! Got Henry dattime. L. E. Fant; 
dat is good. Owe you one, young gentlemen.” Henry 
was delighted. 

The next morning as the assembled multitude of 
guests, thronging the piazza, were waiting for the 
summons to breakfast, Henry, whose special privilege 
it was to give the signal, was seen mysteriously pass- 
ing among the groups, hands behind him, bell protrud- 
ing from under his white linen jacket, manifestly 
seeking to attract general attention. Having succeed- 
ed in this, he approaches the very conspicuous group 
of young gentleman who had so adroitly ‘‘ got him” 
on the previous evening, and who, with their fair eom- 
panions, were awaiting with expectancy the breakfast 
summons. 

** Better look out, young gentlemen!” says Henry. 
“Take care ob your ladies. Dere goin’ to be de big- 
gest sort of fuss here presently.” 





‘‘Fuss, Henry?” says Young Blood. ‘‘What kind 
of fuss ?” 

“Never you mind, young gentlemen. You better 
be looking out for it. De biggest sort of fuss yere 
presently.” 

* Well, what kind of fuss ?” 

Henry, like a flash, pulling out his bell from under 
his jacket, and swinging it in triumphant peals around 
his head: 

“ Break-fuss, ladies and gentlemen. Break-fuss! 
break-fuss! Got you dat time, young gentlemen. 
(Bell going furiously.) L. E. Fant very good, but 
break fuss! break-fuss ! !” 

Henry and all the party are jubiliant at his triumph. 
Would the ‘ biggest sort of fuss" ever be suggestea 
by “breakfast” upon any other principle of sssocia- 
tion than that of the sound principle mentioned ? 

My second illustration, and a case affecting views of 
Scriptural exegesis, is that of old Harry. 

Harry is a colored deacon. He is by trade a plaster- 
er. He is much respected for his skill, industry and 
integrity. He is a deacon of sudstance, moreover, and 
has built him a house. Were you to see }im, you 
would notice that he was very erect, very dignified 
and precise in manner, very sedate and very black. 
And he is altogether a very thoughtful and considerate 
man. In building his house he did not at the time 
finish it. But soon, either from after consideration or 
from actual need, he concluded to add another room, 
and he did so by following a very common custom in 
the country and inclosing one end of his pixzzs. This 
is called is common parlance ‘a room in the end.” 
This suggested the following interview. 

One morning Harry called upon me with great seri- 
ousness. He had beena long time troubled with a 
passage of Scripture which he never could compre- 
hend. He had thought of it a great deal, until finally 
he had come to me for help. He woulda’t have 
troubled me, but (diplomatically) no one else could 
enlighten him, and he knew I was 80 powerful in ex- 
plainiog Scripture that he thought I must know. His 
trouble was this, as he explained it very slowly: 

“You know, when the Saviour was born, it say he 
was born in a manger. NowI can understand dat. 
But dis is wh it Lcan’t understand: why do it say he was 
born in a manger bekase there was no room in de end ?” 

If any one has never experienced it ie may not 
believe that it took me two hours, or more, to Jet into 
Ifarry’s mind the conception of aninn, which he per- 
sistently.called ‘‘end,” and conceived of as a room in 
the end of a piazza, such aone as he had just com- 
pleted. And if I finally succeeded in convincing him 
that his exegesis was based upon a misconception of 
the term, which for years had been fixed in his mind, 
I never felt sure of it But could any other m. thod of 
association than the sound method of learning words 
suggest such an exegesis as that ? 

And this is not a rare case. Such instances are mul- 
titudinous. Sometimes a narrative is perverted, some- 
times a promise, sometimes a commandment. Some- 
times a whole dispensation 1s made to consist in the 
most common external duties and prosaic employ- 
ments. It is wonderful what suggestions come through 
this chanvel, and how utterly impossible it must ever 
be to derive from words such peculiar meanings by 
any other than the ‘‘sound” method. The confusion, 
the ludicrousness of effect, the heterogeneous admix- 
ture of imagery, tbe complete putting of something 
else.-which it is not for the plainest incidents which a 
narrative relates, are utterly without parallel. And by 
no other possible method, and by no amount of inge- 
nious contrivance, can you by thinking and study attain 
the same result. And then, when you think of it, it is 
all so natural, so legitimate, and even so original 
and bright, that you cannot help, when you apply 
your principle of how it happened, feeling pleased at 
the naturalness of the perversion. My last illustration 
of an equally sincere and honest perversion is that of 
Uncle Ned. 

Uncle Ned was formerly the fcreman of his master’s 
plantation. He is now eighty years old, but his form 
is erect, his frame still elastic, his hair abundant, his 
teeth strong and efficient; and his love of moralizing 
and expounding, on topics human and divine, a pet 
passion. He is so long in body and so short in legs 
that he always attracts notice, and his cheerful, 
healthy-looking face, an’ something of a clear, sweet 
tone in his voice, always secure attention. His strong 
points are the Divine goodness and man’s ingratitude. 
His illustrations are from the Old Testament; and this 
is his favorite exegesis by way of inforcement: 

‘*De Lord’s goodness has given man all conveniences 
if he will only serve him. All conveniences in dis 
life, if we only serve him. And then he say, Come 
rest widme. But man isso inconsiderate—so incon- 
siderate! Look at de chill’un. Now dere was ole 
Moses. He went up in de mount to get de table. And 
when he was up dere gettin’ de table, dere was de 
chill’un (children of Israel) with Jossefy (Joshua) 
thinking about nothing but their frolic and pleasure, 
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a-dancing and a-shouting, all de time he was away 
from them. And when Moses come down from de 
mountain with de table in his hands dat de Lord had 
gib him, dere was Jossefy and de c.ill'un a-washin’-up 
idols, and Moses so mad to see ’em that he just flung 
down de table and broke it. Man, so inconsiderate !” 

To Ned’s mind the whole tableau is one of domestic 
culinary occupation. The Lord was so good as to 
give Moses a table for the children, and they mean- 
while were not thinking sbout his gifts, but were 
frolicking and dancing, and even washing up and dec- 
orating new objects of play and amusement in their 
thoughtlessness. 

If Ned hadn’t associated with this word ¢adle the 
gift of a literal table, and got the idea of ‘‘ washing 
up” from the sound of worship, how could he ever have 
invented such an exposition? And this has been all 
his long life his idea of ‘‘ worshiping idols.” No hu- 
man study could eliminate such aualogies. 

Given, then, the African’s sensuous nature, his sus- 
ceptibility to impressions from sound, his memory of 
such words as please his ear, his utter ignorance of 
etymological derivation and word-forms, and his inter- 
pretation of word-meanings by objects within the mea- 
ger raoge of his actual knowledge, and are not such 
blunders and solecisms as so greatly abound in his 
history wholly natural? As long as he is thus com- 
passed about with opposing difficulties, can any other 
result be possible? And if all correct thought and 
knowledge must come to him through a pure etymol- 
ogy and aright conception of word derivations and 
their meaning, if he cannot understand the Scriptures 
themselves, even when the living preacher addresses 
him, without such knowledge of words as will enable 
him rightly to receive their meaning from the preach- 
er’s lips, is not this both an argument for his educa- 
tion and an indication of that branch of study in which 
he most needs to be trained—especially as it is also 
that branch in which he becomes most easily proticient, 
and which he, from natural adaptation, most dearly 
loves? WRhetorically and oratorically, at least, the 
African will always excel. But pvever, either as 
preacher or teacher, will he be free from most ridicu- 
lous barbarisms and solecisms until he shall have 
learned etymologically the language whose sound and 
sense are often so widely variant. 

West View, Va., July, 1882. 








GLIMPSES OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
ENGLAND'S CIVIL SERVICE. 


8 the result of the last general election in Eng- 

land it is said that only one hundred offices 
changed hands; and yet the election was one of the 
most heated and exciting that has taken place in Great 
Britain for years. Since President Arthur came into 
office, although he belongs to the same party as his 
predecessor, and though it is claimed that his removals 
have been fewer in number than those of any previous 
administration, even including that of President Gar- 
field, there have been upwards of 80) removals and 
new appointments. I include in this statement those 
whose legal term has expired and who have been 
pllowed to step out to make room for others. This 
difference in the number of changes between the two 
countries is not due to the fact that the United States 
being a larger country has a larger number of office- 
holders. What the actual number of officeholders is 
in Great Britain Ido not know; it must be remem- 
bered, however, that the list includes not only many 
local officials, such as with us are elected or appointed 
within the State, but also a large number connected 
with various departments of colonial administration. 
At all events the estimate for Civil Service in Great 
Britain was in 1869 about seventy-five millions of dol- 
lars, while the expenditures in the United States under 
the same general head the same year were but little 
over fifty-six millions. The difference in the number 
of official changes in the two governments is due to 
a radical difference in the principles and methods of 
administration. And this difference 1s one that has 
grown up within a comparatiyely few years. The 
origin of anything in England is as difficult to ascer- 
tain as the origin of man in science. Nothing is 
created ; everything is developed. The English prac- 
tice evolution, whetter they theoretically believe in it 
or not. The seed of the present English system of 
appointments to the Civil Service was dropped in the 
ground, I believe, in the year 1855; the shoot appeared 
above ground in 1870. It is one of the reforms for 
which England is indebted to Mr. Gladstone. For, of 
old, appointments to office in Eagland were made 
almost wholly as rewards for party services. In 
1727-1742 Robert Walpole bought members of the 
House of Commons with as little scruple as a South- 
ern planter would have experienced in buying a slave, 
or Jay Gould would now experience in buying an 
Assemblyman ; and he used for this purpose promises, 
offices, or cash—whatever was cheapest. In 1801 Pitt 
bought the Irish Parliament, paying for its votes by 





English offices divided among its voters. Walpole and 
Pitt lived before the days of Andrew Jackson, and 
practiced on the precept which he coined into the 
pernicious motto: ‘‘ To the victors belong the spoils.” 

In 1870 the Gladstone administration dealt this 
paganism in politics a death blow by an Executive 
order changing radically the method of appointing. 
The present English Civil Service system is due not to 
an act of Parliament, but to an Executive act; its 
foundation is not a law, but what are called in England 
Orders in Council. Parliament has aided the Adminis- 
tration in carrying out the plan; it has recognized the 
system, and made appropriations for it; it would now 
be difficult to disentangle its roots and say how much 
it depends on Parliamentary laws, how much on Execu- 
tive orders, and how much on an educated public 
opinion. It is rooted in all three, and is all the stronger 
for that fact. No administration could now possibly 
go back to the methods of Pitt and Walpole unless 
the Eoglish people should degenerate in morals to the 
days of the Georges. But it originated with the Exec- 
utive, not with the Legislative department of gov- 
ernment. 

In theory there is no permanence of tenure in the 
Civil Service of Great Britain. There is no law to pre- 
veut Mr. Gladstone from turning out any official at 
any time, for any cause, or for none at all. There is no 
di: finite term of office, as with us. But in practice this 
absolute power of removal is limited by an innate con- 
servatism and an innate sense of justice, the two 
strongest motives, perhaps, in English social and polit- 
ical life. What has been isandis tobe. The English- 
man cannot comprehend the merits of ‘‘rotation in 
office.” Whocan? He is not afraid of third terms or 
of thirty terms. The twenty years of official life of 
Pitt and of Walpole did not bind his country and hand 
it over to the tender mercies of absolutism. He would 
be glad to have Queen Victoria live and hold office 
forever. If he is a Conservative he votes for Disraeli 
as long as Disraeli lives ; if he is a Liberal he will vote 
for Gladstone as long as Gladstone lives. He cannot 
understand why the Republican party should go 
into a fight of factions every four years to de- 
termine whether Grant, or Conkling, or Blaine, or 
Hayes, or Garfield, should be its leader. He follows 
well so long as his chosen leader leads well, be it one 
year or forty; and he keeps his servant—public or 
private—so long as he is served well, be it one year or 
forty. He would as soon think of changing his butler 
every year as his postmasters or his excise officers. 
To him it seems an act of gross injustice to turn a 
faithful and tried servant out to make room for an in- 
experienced one. Add to this that the Prime Minister 
sits in Parhament, and that any member may any 
evening when Parliament is in session rise and cal] on 
him to explain any public act. He cannot remove the 
humblest porter in the kingdom without being sub- 
j-cted to the question, ‘‘What public interests de- 
manded the removal of —— —— from the office of 
porter in the Custom House at ?” If President 
Garfield or Secretary Blaine had been obliged to give to 
the Senate a reason for the removal of Mr. Merritt to 
make room for Judge Robertson, I venture to doubt 
wheiher the removal would ever have been made. In 
form there is no permanence of tenure in England ; in 
fact, tenure is so permanent that the difficulty of re- 
moval is the weakest point in thesystem. When some 
years ago some great improvement was to be intro- 
duced into the London post-office—I believe it was 
the delivery of letters—the stolid opposition of an old 
routine official, through whom the new sy: tem was to be 
carried out, could not be overcome. He did not ven- 
ture to disobey orders but, be did not believe in them, 
and an un'eliever can never carry out areform. There 
waa no ostensible reason to be assigned for his re- 
moval; and, finally, the improved service could be 
effected only by retiring him on a pension and putting 
a new man in his place. There was no /av to prevent 
summary removal; but summary removal was not to 
be thought of. 

Nor is there, if I understand the facts aright, any law 
limiting the Executive’s power of appointment. But in 
England usage has all the force of law; and the Civil 
Service system is a usage established by the Execu- 
tive, not by Parliament despite the Executive. A Com- 
mission has been organized which has intrusted to it 
the duty of passing on the qualifications of all or nearly 
all candidates for office. Uaderthe Commission continu- 
ous competitive examinations are organized in London, 
and stated examinations at regular intervals at Dublin 
and Edinburgh. It is assumed that all candidates 
can present themselves at one of these centers for a 
personal examinatien. All or nearly all appointees 
pass through this ordeal. The examiners are charged 
with tLe duty not only of ascertaining by examina- 
tions, written, or oral, or both, the intellectual quaiifica- 
tions of the candidate, but also by careful inquiry his 
moral character. Sometimes the head of the Depart- 
ment names to the Commission the person who is 
desired for the post, and he is examined ; sometimes he 








informs the Commisson of the vacancy to be filled, 
and a person is named for the vacancy by the 
Commission after free competitive examination. The 
former course is pursued in the case of all appoint- 
ments in the Foreign Department, where personal 
traits and individual accord with the Administration 
are of prime importance. Butthe great majority of 
other appointments are made in the second method. 
The party politics of the candidate are not taken into 
account; ina considerable majority of the cases his 
party relations are not even known. Not long ago there 
came, through the death of the officer who had for 
years held the position, a vacancy in the Department 
of which Mr. Bright was the head. The office was that 
of acounsellor or lawyer. The deceased incumbent was 
a Tory ; his son, who had for several ycars been in his 
father’s office and acted as his father’s assistant, was 
a rampant Tory ; there were several applicants for the 
office, young men belonging tothe Liberal party and well 
recommended by Liberal indorsers. No examination 
was required of the appointee. Mr. Bright appointed 
the Tory son. He told me the incident himself in 
answer to my qucstion how far party interests were con- 
sidered in governmental appointments. ‘I thought,” 
he said ‘‘that the son would do better, being familiar 
with the office and its work, and having proved his 
capacity, than any stranger could do.” 

When men are appointed and become members of 
the Civil Service their active participation in party 
politics comes to anend. Officeholders do not “ run 
the machine” in Great Britain. Fora while they were 
actually disfrauchised by law. That law has been 
repealed. They can vote ; but an etiquette as inexor- 
able as an Act of Parliament or an Order in Council 
prohibits them from joining in party debates, or con- 
tributing to party discussions, or aiding in party or- 
ganization. Such a thing as an assessment or a “ vol- 
untary contribution” is unheard of. Hubbell would 
be groaned out of Parliament. This unwritten law is 
perhaps the most important element in tbe Erglish 
Civil Service. Public opinion is more important than 
Acts or Orders; and public opinion in England has 
established it forever that the office belongs to the 
people, not to the party. and that the officeris tke ser- 
vant of the Nation, not of a faction. 

It should be added, to complete this Glimpse of the 
Civil Service System, that most appointments are made 
to the lower grades of offices; that the higher offices 
are generally filled by promotion, and that the head of 
the Department promotes from the lower to the higher 
rank in case of vacancies without the intervention of 
any examinations. Also thata pension system is estab- 
lished analogous to that of the army, so that men worn 
out in the service are nt liable to be turned out to die. 
And finally, that the cost of the examinations is largely 
borne by fees paid by the candidates preliminary to 
examination. 

How far this system is applicable to the United 
States is a question I do not here discuss. My object 
is simply to give a glimpse of the English method of 
solving a problem which we have yet to solve. What 
light we can get from their experience I leave the 
r.ader to judge for himself. te A 








OUR CHILDREN’S HOME. 
By THe Rey. A. H. Braprorp. 


7 R. ABBOTT has asked of me, for The Christian 

Union, an account of the work of the Children’s 
Home in Montclair, New Jersey. The story I have 
epitomized as follows: 

For several years the thought that our community 
should have an institution of this kind had been a favo- 
rite one with a few among us. The “fresh air” plan 
was considered here before a more fertile brain and a 
braver heart ptt it into execution. A little over a year 
ago our ideas took form. About a dozen ladies were 
invited to meet and consider whether anything should 
be done. Two principles guided in the selection of the 
persons to be present at the first meeting. None were 
invited who did not heartily believe in the work, and 
none whose hands were already full of other benevolent 
work. If there was to be criticism we wanted it out- 
side ; and if those were chosen whose hands were not 
already full of work the number of workers would be 
increased. No attempt was made at union among de- 
nominations. Denominations were ignored, and the 
best people for the specific work were chosen. At the 
first meeting the ladies were asked, if the rent of a suit- 
able house were guaranteed, if they would attempt the 
work of furnishing it and seeking means for its sup. 
port. They consented, and the rent was instantly 
pledged. One week and one day passed. In that time 
a house, that would easily accommodate thirty, was 
rented, and furnished from kitchen to garret. We asked 
people for everything we necded, and they responded 
with beds, carpets, chairs, kitchen-utens.|s, linen, etc., 
even toapiano. A rare matron was secured, and be- 
fore eight days from the first meeting the house was in 
order and twenty-four children from the city were 
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playing under the trees. During the seascn we gave 
vacation to about one hundred and twenty children, 
some remaining but a week and some several weeks. 
We keep our chi.dren as long as they need to be kept. 

Next we established a department for the children of 
our own town who were either orphans or without 
homes. Most of these are partial'y supported by their 
friends. They would be living on the street if not in 
this sweet, pure, Christian home. Sometimes mothers 
who are compelled to *‘ work out” during the day 
leave their children at this home for care until they 
return, paying a few cents for the privilege. All who 
are large enough are sent to the public school. Every 
Sunday a service is held, when the children’ do the 
singing and some kind friend, invited for the day, 
speaks to them. We have donation parties, and send 
out bags to be filled. They come back filled with 
potatoes, oatmeal, sugar, chickens, apples, etc., until 
the larder is overflowing. This summer we have nearly 
thirty-five with us all the time; and such sermons as 
these little pale faces are preaching to some of our peo- 
ple are never heard in our churctes. One room in 
the Home has been furnished as a memorial room by 
living parents for a little one who has gone to the home 
above. Last week a little girl was brought from the 
city suffering from hip disease. A gentleman saw her, 
and straightway made arrangements for her to be sent 
to the best institution in New York, for the treatment 
of such cases, at his expense. Inless than a week she 
was under Dr. Knight's care. We receive our children 
through Mr. Parsons of the ‘‘Tribune,” and from 
workers among the poor in the cities. 

The good people here generally are interested in the 
work. Of course some criticise, but we do not com- 
plain, and are glad to have any, if they can, find better 
work to do. We have now organized a Children’s 
Home Association, and propose to continue the work 
we have commenced. The children go away with 
songs On their lips and smiles on their faces; and we 
work on with songs in our hearts, and gladness and 
gratilude, at being permitted to do a Jittle in so noble a 
cause. We are careful not to encourage pauperism by 
helping those who should help themselves. Ia every 
case where it is possible we expect friends to care for 
the support of their children; the friendless are 
gladly welcomed to loving hearts and a cheerful home 
without price. Last summer I saw a lady, from Dr. 
Taylor’s church} in New York, tenderly as a mother 
take a little waif in her arms at our Home. The lady 
was rich, and the child was playing with her jewels. 
Both the lady and the child are in heaven now. Some 
of us can forget neither the scene nor the fact that 
both are with Him who loved both equally. We have 
no trouble in raising money. Our expenses the first 
year were about twenty-four hundred dollars. They 
will not be less this year. This work has been done 
by « few persons in a town of about five thousand in- 
habitants. Why cannot other towns of the same size 
do as much? This short story is not told because it is 
in any way remarkable. All wish they could do more ; 
all get their pay as they go; and all are catching new 
glimpses of the meaning of the Suviour’s sacrifice as 
they labor to save those for whom he died. 








THE DAILY TEXTS OF THE MORAVIAN 
CHURCH. 
By J. Max Hark. 


J\AR more ancient than most of the better known 
collections of Bible readings and manuals of 
private devotion of whatever name, and the pre- 
cursoi of the popular Ioternational Series of uniform 
lessons, with their Daily Readings and Goiden Texts, 
is the unassuming little ‘‘Text Book,” published an- 
nually for the last century and a half by the Moravian 
Church. It consists of a collection of two Bible texts 
for every day of the year, the ‘‘ Daily Word,” and the 
‘*Doctrinal Text”—the former chosen by lot—and an 
appropriate collect or part of a hymn accompanying 
each; the Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays and 
Festival Days and a lesson for every other day being 
also indicated. 

The origin of this unique little volume dates back to 
the year 1727, when, five years after the arrival of the 
first little band of Moravian and Bohemian refugees on 
the estate of Count Zinzendorf at Herrnbut, the few 
hundred devout souls who since then had gathered 
there were organized into the Renewed Church «f the 
Unitas Fratrum. Among the first things they did was 
the institution of a system of daily house visitation. 
According to this, a brother, appointed from time to 
time for this work, called on each family every morn- 
ing, admonishing, exhorting, encouraging them to 
stand fast and be diligent in their Christian walk and 
conversation. It was in connection with this that 
Count Zinzendorf, then the ordinarius, or spiritual 
head of the church, conceived the plan that soon after 
took the form of the Text Book. 

He wished the whole congregation to be brought as 





much as possible to unity of purpose and spirit; all to 
be engaged at the same time in the contemplation of 
the same Divine truth; the prayers of all tc be centered 
upon the came subject; and the work of all to have 
the same aim and be animated by the same spirit. 
He accordingly, in 1729, carefully and prayerfully 
selected several hundred short extracts out of the 
Bible, and verses of hymns; wrote each on a slip of 
paper, which was tightly rolled up; and then all to- 
gether were placed in a little box and given in 
charge of the E'ders. Every morning the brother 
whose turn it was to make the visits went to the Elders, 
and drew from this box one of the little rolls of paper. 
The text he found thereon he now communicated to 
every member as he went from house to house. It 
was God's word to them. They implicitly accepted it 
as such, and gratefully lived in its spirit the rest of 
that day. 

These daily words were called ‘‘ Loosungen,” or lots, 
from the manner of their selection and from their 
analogy with the Loosungen or watchwords in use in the 
army. As Zinzendorf himself explains, they ‘are that 
which in war is called the ‘ parole’; the brethren are to 
learn therefrom how to direct their daily walk toward 
one aim.” Bishop Spangenberg declares concerning 
them: ‘‘ The purpose of our Loosungen is mainly that 
the Saviour may instruct us concerning our immedi- 
ately present circumstances. In general they serve 
this purpose; they are the household rules in accord- 
ance with which the course of the congregation is 
regulated. For it is our care to understand the signs 
of the times in their relation to the church.” 

The enemies of the Brethren, who already thus early 
began to slander and falsely accuse them, were the un- 
witting cause of first having these daily texts collected 
a whole year in advance and issued in printed book 
form. Asa reply to the charge that the Brethren paid 
little regard to the Bible, Zinzendorf ,in 1731 laid be- 
fore both the congregation and its slanderers the first 
copy of the Text Book. It was a wide duodecimo vol- 
ume, and bore the title: ‘‘Good Cheer for the Daily 
Weifare of the Congregation of Christ at Herrnhut, in 
the Year 1731, in the Contemplation of E‘ernal Truths. 
New every morning.” These truths consisted for alter- 
nate days of Scripture texts, with an explanatory verse 
of a hymn, and collec:s, with their Biblical proof texts 
indicated; the texts and collects, of course, having 
been chosen for each day of the year by lot. This vol- 
ume contained a dedicatory preface to the R yal 
Princess Sophia Hedwig of Denmark, by ‘‘ undemably 
one of the least but yet most graciously favored of the 
members of the Congregation at Ilerrnhut, N. Lewis, 
Count and Lord of Zinzendorf and Pottendorf.” 

Although in some years, as in 1732, a former set of 
texts and collects, newly assigned by lot to the differ- 
ent days, was used over again, it was usual to choose 
entirely new ones every year. Sometimes, instead of 
selecting them from the whole Bible, only those of cer- 
tain Looks were taken, or those relating to certain gen- 
eral subjects or phases of Christian experience. Thus 
the book for 1733, published in octavo, contained the 
most important collects of the church, with the fitting 
Scripture passages merely indicated as references ; as, 
for example, 

** January 4th. The Sunday after New Year. 

Where is our faith’s pure oil? 
Tlow burns it in cur soul ?—Matt. xxv., 3, 4.” 
The next year the texts were all taken from the Psalms, 
with an appropriate collect accompanying each. In 
1736 the texts consisted wholly of the utterances of 
Jesus, with a suitable collect added to each as the 
response of the church. Thus each year presented a 
new Text Book having its own peculiar distinguishing 
characteristic. 

That these texts were areal blessing and practical 
aid to the missionaries, and, indeed, to all the Brethren, 
is abundantly seen from thei: diaries, which every 
lab rer was required to keep, and most of which are 
still preserved in the original manuscripts in the 
archives of the church. One ‘ Pilgrim” brother, e.g, 
whoitinerated among the Indian nations in Pennsyl- 
vania about this time, records how himself and a com- 
panion were one day obliged, at the peril of their lives, 
to pass through a raging forest fire, and directly after- 
wards to cross a swollen mountain torrent. Appalled 
at the seeming impossibility of the task, they opened 
their Text Book, and lo! the allotted text for that day 
was: ‘‘When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee; when thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be burnt: neither shall the flames kindle 
upon thee ” (Isa xhii., 2). They believed and proved 
its literal truth, When Zzisberger and Frederick 
Post, during the persecution of the Indian missions 
in New York at the beginning of the French and In- 
dian war, were unintentionally arrested and thrown 
into the gaol at Albany, the text for that very day was: 
‘*Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and per- 
secute you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for my sake” (Matt. v., 11). After numberless 








such experiences is it a wonder that the Text Book 
came to be regarded more and more as the direct voice 
of God to each one, and to be consulted and accepted 
by all as an infallible divine guide and teacher ? 

The very positiveness of their faith, with which they 
interpreted every text as referring especially to their in- 
dividual case, often was the means of its fulfillment; asin 
the instance of that itinerant brother who, falling sick 
with a usually fatal disease while yet ten miles from 
his destination, read the Daily Word which assured 
him that the Lord was his physician. Ile accepted it 
literally; rose up from his couch and pursued his 
journey to its end with no evil effects. And it is an 
actual fact also, as Zinzendorf insfcrms us, that the 
enemies of the church often consulted the book as an 
oracle, and were known to defer or abandon entirely 
their plans or intentions, so as not to have them fall on 
a day when the text: promised aid or victory to the 
brethren, or defeat to their foes! 

The work has undergone few changes since its first 
beginning ; and such as were made did not affect its 
essential characteristics. The assignment of the Daily 
Word to the several dates of the year has always been 
left to the Lord himself, by the prayerful and solemn 
use of the lot. Other changes were mostly in the 
nature of additions, as has already been seen. 
1755 the ‘‘ Texts of the Lamb” were dropped, and to 
the two remaining sets, the ‘‘ Daily Words” and the 
‘Words of the Saviour,”’ were added the ‘‘Oil Cruse,” 
or names and titles of Christ, and the ‘Gleanings 
from the Old Testament.” The following year the 
** Sitten-Biichlein,” or Bible rules of daily life and 
practice, was substituted for the ‘‘ Words of the 
Saviour.” Later still the various fanciful titles were 
dropped, and the simple name of ‘‘ Loosungs Biich- 
lein,” or Text Book, given to the volume. Its present 
form, too, has been maintained for m>ny years. 

For 1755 Zinzendcrf conceived the idea of compiling 
a separate Text-Book specially adapted for the use of 
children. The first three of these publications con- 
tained only daily collects of a simple and childlike 
character. The one for 1757 bore this title : ‘* Allotted 
Texts for the Little Sons of the Prophets in the Ger- 
man, English and American Schools.” For the next 
year, however, the children’s texts were taken exclu- 
sively from the Bibie. I1 1758 we have the curiosity 
of a Text Book in the Greek and German languages, 
with selections from the New Testament only, and, 
like the preceding one, designed especially for the 
scholars of the various educational institutions of the 
Brethren. Still more curiously, for the following year 
texts taken from the Psalms were added in the original 
Hebrew. The last children’s Text Book, for 1760, 
contained the tame texts as its predecessor, only in 
German, and with collects added. These volumes 
were all issued in 32mo form. 

As long as Count Zinzendorf lived he himself se- 
lected the texts to be allotted, and also personally at- 
tended to the choice, arrangement and adaptation of 
the other texts, collects and general ,contents of the 
little book that lay so near his heart. And that it was 
not a trifling task, but for its thorough and faithful 
preparation required both time and laborious study, 
mav readily be imagined. 

Writing in 1759, when he was preparing tne Text 
Book for the next year, Zinzendorf says that with the 
forthcoming volume the entire kernel of the whole 
Bible will have been cxtracted, ‘‘so that whoever has 
all the volumes will have the whole Bible, and will 
find all that can bow him, humble him, and convict 
him of his sinfulness, or that can refresh, rejoice and 
instruct him.” 

Shortly before his death, on May 9, 1760, he finished 
the compilation of the texts for the following year, 
which were published as ‘‘The Farewell Biessing of 
the Sainted Ordinarii Fratrum.” 

Ever since then the twelve Elders of the Unity, who 
form the governing board of the Church, have svle 
charge of the preparation of the annual Text Book, 
which has been regularly issued, without a single break 
or intermission, every year up to the present. Now 
there are about sixty thousand copies of it printed 
yearly, in the English, German, Bohemian, French, 
Spanish, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Esquimaux, and 
Negro-Evglish languages. And it certainly is a pleas- 
ing thought, to say the least, that wnile Prince Bis- 
marck in his palace reads his ‘‘ Loosung” every morn- 
ing at his breakfast, as he invariably does, the same 
passage of God’s Word is being contemplated in the 
hut of the poor E:quimaux, the cabin of the West In- 
dian slave, and the hovel of the black Hottentot and 
Caffre in the African wilds. Decreed by custom to be 
read at or before the morning meal in every family, its 
texts still are daily watchwords, given by God himself, 
to guide and direct, comfort and strengthen, many a 
devout individual and household in their daily work 
and life. Used in the same manner in al! the most 
distant departments of the Unity, furnishing topics 
and texts for the weekly lectures and daily prayer- 
meetings, in the church at home,as at each little hum- 
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ble mission station in the remotest corner of the worlc, 
it certainly can claim to be at least one of the blessed 
means used by our Father ‘‘to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace” among his children here 
on earth. 


THE LOVE OF CHRIST.* 
By Henry Warp BercueEr. 


7 DO not know that Ican make myself understood 
when I say that if every argument for the divinity 
of Christ were stripped away it would not make the 
least difference with me. My belief in Christ’s divin- 
ity does not stand in argument. Neither does it stand 
in mere assertion. There is an ideal development in 
the errand and in the fulfillment of that errand which 
riees 80 much above the power of men to realize or to 
enact, that I say at once that anything which can fully 
comprehend it is divine. I do not know what the 
metes and bounds of divinity are. I know that it bas 
in it great elements of wisdom, goodness and power ; 
but the qualities of it are beyond the reach of ordinary 
minds, and even minds of moral genius, in society. 

The idea that the divine Being should come down 
and subject himself to the limitations of the hn- 
man body is a great humilia:ion not only, but it de- 
grades, I bad almost said, unless he be redeemed from 
the thought of his being imprisoned as a jailer might 
imprison us. Although by being imprisoned I lose 
my locomotion, and all my civic rights, my thoughts 
are not confined, and Iam as much inside as I was 
outside of thé jail; but for a divine Being to be incar- 
cerated in the flesh is to lose part of himself, is to give 
up a part of hisinfinitude. Forthe time being it is 
as if he were put into a state of somnolence or quies- 
cence. The entrance of the divine nature into the 
limitations of the human life is a bondage beyond any 
conception that we can form. 

For what purpose did the Saviour come down and 
subject himself to such Jimitations? That he might 
seek and save the lost. Whatever meaning you may 
give to that, he came on an errand of love and mercy, for 
the which he laid aside celestial power; for the which he 
endured poverty ; for the which he denied himseif the 
intercourse of the heavenly sphere; for the which he 
went into a condition of circumscription such »s men 
never were called to and never could experierce ; and 
then, when he came to the ripeness and full disclosure 
of manhood, his life was the voluntary use of every 
active power for the welfare of those who were un- 
wortby of it; and he went with men down to the very 
grave, voluntarily suffering with them and for themto 
the end. 

Now, whatis Christlikeness? Jt is Christ in us. 
How many are there who ever imitated Christ by the 
power of nature? There are, al! the world over, among 
pagans, barbarians, and people that are semi-civilized 
and civilized, instances of those who{follow Christ very 
closely. The mother does, the father does, who de- 
votes the total o: ganization, the whole soul, to the 
child. The mother puts lierself under the child. 
There is no part of her being that is not dedicated to 
the child. Her own pleasure is nothing to her except 
as itcomes through the child. Motherhood is gener- 
ally characterized by this devotion and self abnegation. 
She puts the whole force of her life, through the affec_ 
tions, through the reason, through physical wear and 
tear, to the service of that little thankless creature, the 
babe, in the hope of its future growth and excellence. 

This 1s the nearest that any one ever comes to fol- 
lowing Christ, much as theologians talk of divine 
grace in the soul. Grace is nature rightly used—used 
according to the intent which God had in the creation 
of nature. There are here and there fleroic persons, 
disinterested friends, naturally benevolent persons ; 
we find now and then those who use the whole force 
of their nature for one, for two or more individuals 
that deserve nothing attheir hands; but taking man- 
kind at large, not excepting the Christian community, 
there are very few who go into life saying to those 
around about them, ‘‘I put myself, all that I am, the 
whole force of my being, at your service.” 

Tam conscious that between myself and that ideal 
there is a gulf wider than was between him that sighed 
for heaven and the heaven for which he sighed. I 
sometimes have the ideal brought to me so vividly that 
I start as if I had almost betrayed the Lord. 

A man comes to my house who is in necessitous cir- 
cumstances. He is onthe point of suicide. I sym- 
pathize with him. I give him some money, I clothe 
him, I devote time to hir, I watch over him, I get 
him on his feet again, I finally secure a place for him, 
and occasionally I inquire afterhim. Six months later 
Tam told, ‘Drinking and gambling are the mischief 
with that man”; and I say, ‘‘ Well, then, it is of no 
use. Lethim go. I cannot do anything for him.” 


* Lecture-Room Talk. Reported for The Christian Union by T. J. 
Ellinwood. 
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Suppose, however, I should say, ‘‘ There is all the 
more need that I should befriend bim,” and should go 
out after bim, and cling to him, as I would if he were 
my child? But I do net come anywhere near it. Sup- 
pose he sank lower and lower, and it should be neces- 
sary for me, in going down to him, even to give up 
my own comfort, sacrifice my place, and disregard my 
own personal interest, in order to save him? Would 
I do it for one, or fora hundred? No, I have not the 
grace. I could give my life for tbecountry very easily ; 
and if you do not look too closely at motives and 
incitements it would be a very good iliustration; but 
the deliberate use of a man’s self, and of all that is 
in him, by putting himself in the way of saving a 
wretch that is going down more and more into degra- 
dation, and ifneed be by dying with him while work- 
ing for him—how many have that idea of Christian 
life? And yet, such is the root element of Christ. He 
can do it for all the world; but wecannot. It would 
be well for us if we could do it for a single person. 
Christ did do it, and he Jeft a pattern, anideal, among 
mep, as when he washed the disciples’ feet, taking 
upon himself the menial and the lowest office known 
to service in antiquity, and said, ‘‘ As I, your Lord and 
Master, have done this, so ought ye to wash one 
another’s feet.” So ought we to lay down our life, as 
it is expressed clsewhere, for the brethren. 

This idea of totally yielding ourselves, under the law 
of benevolence, not alone for our children whom we 
love, not only for our brothers and sisters, but for men 
that are not related to us, aud are repugnant to our 
very taste—how many could be found that would 
adopt it and put it in practice ? 

I have once or twice spoken in your presence of 
what I thought to he one of the most striking illustra- 
tion of this which ever came to my knowledge—that 
of the Moravian missionary who, in the Indies, went 
to preach to the slaves, and who, finding them so 
wretched, being driven to the field early and returning 
late utterly tired out, sold himself into slavery, 
and was driven to the field with them, that he might 
preach to them, and teach them. That was following 
Christ. It was doing what the Lord Jesus Christ did. 

Well, when Christ rose from the dead, and ascended 
up into heaven, had he done this just as a specimen ? 
Was it a mere drama? No, it was areal thing. It was 
bringing within the horizon of men, and within the 
bounds of time and space, a new conception of how we 
ought to love one another—cf how men ought to love 
their fellow men. God took one attribute of his 
nature, as it were, and Grought it within the reach of 
ourunderstanding, and went back into heaven to goon 
doing the same thing. That is the eternal life of God. 
It was rot an episode or an injected act. It was bring- 
ing withiu the sphere of our reason and our imitation 
a new notion of life such as God lives, and a new idea 
of service such as God renders throughout the indnite 
universe. 

And when science shall teach theology, I think there 
will come to us from this life and service of God a 
concep'ion of care, of loving kindness, compared with 
which all the ingenious theories of atonement in the 
Middle Ages and in later times are as nothing. I think 
we are coming toa nobler conception of divine love 
and divine government than we have ever had. 
Though it hangs yet a mystery inthe horizon, we are 
going to have a nobler view of God, a nearer sympathy 
with him ; and it is going to convert human life not 
into sects, but into service; not into fiery zeal, but 
into fiery love. 








MISS MATCHLOCK’S LUCKY PENNY. 
By Epwarp I. Stevenson. 


M® MALVINA MATCHLOCK stood gathering 
B together her parcels at the counter of Deacon 
Betts’s store in .Wiketiquok Village. Epbraim Scott, 
the clerk of all work, assisted her gallantly and ap- 
peared to argue a point with her at the same time. 
Deacon Betts himsclf was smiling over his ledger from 
afar. For Ephraim peld between his thumb and fore- 
finger an ancient c*pper penny and was pressing the 
same upon Miss Malvina. It had, a moment earlier, 
rolled from some superior niche to the floor whence 
Ephraim had quickly picked it up. The point of dis- 
cussion was whether Miss Malvina’s purse had origi- 
nally sheltered it, or one of the cheese boxes. Contrary 
to the grasping habit of the greater world around 
Wiketiquok, neither presumptive owner was disposed 
to claim it. 

“No, Ephraim! I really don’t think I’ve any busi- 
ness to take it,” spake Miss Malvina, protestingly. ‘I 
don’t surely recollect any such looking thing in my 
purse this long while. I won’t have what ain’t mine, 
you know.” 

“ Better let me toss up for it, Miss Malvina,” quoth 
Ephraim, jocularly, spinning the cuprine problem on 
the counter. 

‘No gamblin’ where I am, if you please, Ephraim 








Scott,” replied the worth spinster, severely. ‘‘ And 
you one of my Sunday-school class last year! No, 
keep that old cent. I can afford to be a little free- 
handed myself, when I've call to be.” 

‘*Make Miss Malvina take it, Ephraim,” called out 
Deacon Betts, from his recess amid swinging hams 
and sides. ‘‘ May it bring you luck—the best of luck,” 
he added with a chuckle. ‘‘ I insist upon your takin’ it 
as a lucky penny, if for no other purpose.” 

Miss Malvina hesitated. 

‘“*Well,” she remarked presently, slowly putting 
forth her hand to the disputed lucre, ‘I suppese I 
may as well, rather than stand here till supper. 
Thank’y, Deacon; only I don’t believe in luck. Luck’s 
the Lord—that’s what luck is. You'll get this present 
of yours back to-morrow or next day, I dare say, for 
something I'll have run out of. If it makes my for- 
tune in the meantime, why, I'll give you half. Good- 
day—good-by, Ephraim.” 

Miss Matchlock departed homewards, having con- 
signed the copper to the recesses of her pocket; not 
thinking its value sufficient for the hoisting into light 
of her great purse, stubborn to open, vicious to shut. 
Her button-hook, pin-cushion, camphor bottle, account- 
book and handkerchief received the stranger hospi- 
tably. 

‘*Tlumph—never saw the woman yet who wouldn’t 
git all she could and keep all she could git,” said the 
Deacon, ungrammatically but with philosophy, as Miss 
Malvina disappeared. ‘‘ But I wouldn’t begrudge her 
more than a copper. She’s a fine old soul; as souls 
now-a-days go.” 

‘* You'd better not call even her soul old to her face, 
Deacon. She mightn’t like it,” commented Ephraim 
astutely. 

**Mind your work, Ephraim,” was the Deacon’s 
sharp hint that conversation was ended for the present. 

Meanwhile the last arrows of the afternoon sun fell 
upon Miss Malvina’s silk umbrella as she walked in 
stately fashion up the village street, and leaving the 
last house behind her sought her own; a square, com- 
fortable brick mansion, well shaded, and an eighth of 
a mile out upon Wiketiquok Turnpike. For fourteer 
years she had dwelt there, respected by all, intimate 
with none; solitary, save for the ‘‘ visits” of some dis- 
tant relative or neighborhood acquaintance. Any such 
would undoubtedly have supposed her complete his- 
tory tellable in a dozen sentences. She had, up to her 
twenty-fifth year, lived with Grandfather and Grand- 
mother Muitchlock at Conant Corners, in the next 


county. Their death left her a woman of independent 
means. She sold the old farm-house; it had grown 


lonely and memory-baunted ; and after boarding a few 
years in the town had bought her present abode in 
Wiketiquok, where thenceforth the peaceful years had 
found ber domiciled. ‘ 

But Dr. Battle, the village clergyman, the confidant 
of the parish, knew something of another chapter in 
Miss Matchlock’s autobiography. Cyrus Martinez had 
been the adopted son of the grandparents. He and 
Miss Malvina had grown up together. At first no tie 
warmer than kindliness and daily association brought 
the two toward each other. But there came a day in 
Malvina Matchlock’s twenty-tLird year when she knew 
she loved and.was loved; nor did the cautious old 
people long withhold their hesitating assent. Alas! 
no wedding gladdened, in consequence, their roof-tree. 
The young man left it for a city life, and fell into 
temptation. Shortly after, rumors of his dissipated 
life, his wasted opportunities and fortune, reached tne 
Corners. Malvina Matchlock’s face puled, and lines 
appeared on it, but she spake word to none; was 
asked few questions. When the news of her lover's 
last plynge—his felon’s life and fclon’s sentence—came 
to her and the grandparents, she buried her shame and 
cankered romance forever, acd henceforth the name 
of Cyrus Martinez was named by none of the three 
inmates of the Ma.chlock homestead. Small wonder 
that when both whitened heads bad gone down sor- 
rowfully to the grave she hastened to leave the home 
of her girlhood. Of the man to whom she bad been 
betrothed she sternly resolved to lose all trace. She 
succeeded. If he were living or dead, fettered again 
or free, she had no guess, hardly a thought, to-day. 
Nevertheless, her grief, its recollection, through the 
gliding years, had not warped and soured her strong, 
kiodly heart. It had merely made the world a serious 
place for her; given her a more unselfish eye and hand 
to God’s poor; drawn herself within herself. 

But in less time than has been spent in communicat- 
ing these last items of Miss Malvina’s personal history, 
the grave spinster had entered her door, with a hand- 
ful of pansies plucked at its step fir the tea-table’s 
adornment, and, followed by Tib, her cat, was busy in 
the broad kitchen. Tib surveyed with natural interest 
sundry supper preparations. 

‘*There’s your chair, Tib,” said Miss Malvina, Jo- 
cating her pet by the board’s edge. <A while later, the 
dishes being dried and shelved, Tib’s mistress was 
just settling down to the inevitable eyelets and scallops 
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for evening beguilement, when, in pulling out her 
pocket-handkerchief, the great copper cent from 
Deacon Betts’s store rolled resonantly to the sitting- 
room carpet. 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed Miss Malvina, ‘‘if there 
ain’t the big cent!” She got upon her knees to recover 
it. ‘All the good luck you’ve fetched me so faris a 
hunt after you,” she added, grasping it at Jast and 
resuming with a red face her seat and needle. An 
hour later she bethought herself of an item unrecorded 
upon her account-book ; and in laying it upon the 
table, off darted the Deacon’s ‘‘ lucky penny ” from— 
somewhere. 

‘*Botheration take you!” quoth Miss Malvina, 
‘though I’ve no business to swear at you so—provok- 
ing thing.” The agile copper eluded her pouncing 
fingers, and it was necessary to move a heavy buffet 
to bring it within her grasp. ‘‘Nexttime you fall, 
you’l: stay where you roll to!” Miss Matchlock ejacu- 
lated, as, crimson from her wrestle with mahogany and 
her stooping, she rescued the money. ‘‘I hope a 
penny saved is a penny got! You'll go back to 
Deacon’s to-morrow, that’s all about it!” 

By the time the account-book was laid aside bed- 
time was imminent. Miss Malvina wound up her clock, 
inspected her bread-pan with a view to ascertaining 
the ambitions of the ‘‘sponge” thercin, and set foot 
on the stair, with the flickering candle caricaturing her 
prefile on the wall. ‘* Goodness me!” she exclaimed, 
as the breeze nearly left her in darkness, ‘‘ how nervous 
Iam ever since Squire Wilcox’s house was entered last 
week. Come along, Tib!” Mistress and cat attained 
the upper hall. Before them stood a fine old claw- 
foot table whereon reposed a huge japauned salver— 
a relic of Grandmother Matchlock’s festal ‘‘teas.” 
“There!” soliloguized her granddaughter, laying 
hancs upon this and bearing it into the ‘‘spare-room,” 
**if I put this down a-top of that iron wash-stand that 
Sharp ’s to tinker-up to-morrow I’ll recollect to have 
the hole in theedge fixed.” As she deposited its shield- 
like circumference on the stand’s rim, bang fell the 
bewitched penny from some fold in her dress where it 
had been lodged, and its coppery tocsin rang out loud 
and clear upon the waiter. Miss Malvina fairly cleared 
the floorin her jump. ‘‘I won't touch you again this 
night,” she said, half ridiculing her nervousness, and 
setting the obstreperous coin on the bureau’s edge. lts 
dull eye catching the candle’s glint seemed to wink at 
her as she sought the seclusion which her chamber 
granted and went to bed. 

What ailed Miss Malvina’s brain that evening she 
never afterward attempted to explain by the card. 
Surely no physical discomfort peopled her dreams with 
men in masks who frowned about her usually peaceful 
couch and compelled her to surrender her sugar-tongs 
and gold thimble at their daggers’ points; who shook 
pistols and handcuffs, embellished with large, round 
copper pence, in her face. Her imagination was just 
undergoing racking of this sort when she started broad 
awake—aroused by a sharp, clear, metallic ringing 
sound that echoed through the darkness of the second 
story and the open transom over her locked door. She 
knew what it meant at once. The coin had fallen and 
struck the waiter once again. If so, it had been knock- 
ed there. Tib lay on her left foot comfortably. There 
was—oh, proposition harrowing to the female mind— 
‘*a man in the house.” 

For a moment Miss Malvina’s breath came and went 
sharply. Then she sat upright and regained her self- 
control. Alone—no neighbors within call—yet should 
not her possessions (for the Matchlock silver service 
and ‘‘ silver basket” were hers) be reft from her with 
her consent. Noiselessly she crept from her bed. No 
sound again! She threw on her long wrafper in the 
dark ; thrust her feet into her slippers, and taking 
down Grandfather Matchlock’s rusted old gun—one of 
the eccentricities of her youth had been the learning 
from Cyrus Martinez of how to shoot a musket—she 
courageously left her candles unlit and slid back her 
door-bolt. At the same instant the flash of a lantern 
fell across her path—a shadow, a man, dashed before 
her opened door. ‘‘Who’s there?” rang out this Con- 
necticut Minerva’s trembling voice. ‘‘I shall fire.” 
She heard flying steps on the stair, and scarcely able to 
stand pointed her gunin the darkness and discharged it. 
A cry—the sound of a human creature failing; a crash 
at the stair-foot! Clearly, these things, and the awful 
stillness succeeding, assured the terrified woman that 
if she was frightened somebody else was hurt—and 
badly. Her builet had overtaken the fugitive. 

Miss Malvina leaned against the wal!, not knowing 
whether she was killed or the interloper. Then she 
quickly set down her weapon, struck a light, and held 
the candle over the landing balusters. ‘‘ Who are 
you?” she re-demanded, striving to develop an Amazo- 
nian accent, and impress the culprit that such things 
as making burglars targets, with success, were com- 
mo: occurrences of her daily life. She shook in her 
slippers. ‘‘ Are you hurt?” she called. Still no reply. 
** Will you—will you touch me if I come down to help 





you?” Echo alone responded. ‘‘I say, will you solemn- 
ly promise not to jay hand on me if I come down?” 
repeated Miss Malvina with increasing courage, ap- 
prehension and sympathy—‘“‘ you poor wretch, you!” 
This last epithet or newly-recovered speech rewarded 
her. A groan, a gaap, and then arose from the pros- 
trate figure below the following illogical but patently 
sincere answer: ‘‘Don’t, you see, you’ve killed me, 
whatever creature you are? How canI talk? I prom- 
ise you,” and then followed a sound which assured 
Miss Malvina that her unlucky despoiler had fainted 
dead away from pain. 

Five miautes later the two candles in the hat-rack 
were sole witnesses to the extraordinary spectacle of 
a maiden lady seated at the uncanny hour of midnight 
ou her hall floor in a hasty toilet. She was striving to 
staunch a cruel wound in the arm of an utterly ex- 
hausted and unconscious man whose head was pil- 
lowed beside her. An element of comedy was im- 
parted to the scene by the fact of the helpless despoil- 
er’s legs being so festooned and encircled by a stout 
clothes line, which likewise was responsible for his 
uninjured arm’s rigidity, that Alexander himself would 
have preferred the untying of the Gordian knot to re- 
leasing them, sword or no sword. About the swoon- 
ing patient’s head were still strewn Miss Malvina’s 
slender but prized stock of jewelry; a little further 
toward the open hall window a black bag rested, 
wherein were contained her ravished silver tea-service 
and punch bowl, her forks and spoons, her shining 
candlesticks and trenchers. An old-fashioned burglary 
had fallen unto our lonely friend; and the ‘‘lucky- 
penny” which Deacon Betts had bestowed upon her 
had primarily and legitimately frustrated it when the 
awkward purloiner’s sleeve swept it from the edge 
of the bureau he had been rifling. ‘‘ Luck is the Lord 
—that’s what luck is.” 

But it was by no means Miss Malvina’s situation, or 
the practice of her surgical skil!, or the shock of the 
past quarter of an hour that had kept her cheek still 
pale, that now caused her bosom to heave with such 
sudden and new trmult. From the first sound of the 
wounded miscreant’s voice, ‘‘ Don’t you see you’ve 
killed me, whatever creature you are ?” a thought had 
rushed into her mird more startling than all its cha- 
otic companions. Trembling she strove to restore her 
heavily-bearded victim (for such she felt him) to con. 
sciousness. Would he ever open his eyes and speak 
again? A moment louger and he moved; an ex- 
clamation of pain escaped him, as he seemed to realize 
that he was bound and severely hurt, then all at once 
he looked up directly into the face leaning over his 
own. With acry of recognition, Miss Malvina started 
from her stooping attitude. 

‘* Cyrus Martinez, do—do you mean to tell me this is 
yor?” she ejaculated, in grief and certainty. 

** Malvina, is this your house? Am [init? I never 
dreamt——” and here the dialogue was interrupted ere 
fairly begun. 

Miss Malvina, seating herself upon the bottom step 
of the stair, looked fixedly at her guest for a second 
as if too bewildered for further speech, and then fairly 
lifted up her voice and wept, while he stared at her in 
helplessness, recognition and compunction. 

The narrator thinks it proper to leave unreported 
further particulars of that strange night—what re- 
mained of it. ‘Three days later Doctor Buckle care. 
lessly let slip from his tongue to one of the Wiketiquok 
people that ‘‘Miss Malvina Matchlock had an old 
friend o’ hers come sudden to pay her a visit, and 
badly hurt soon after arrivin’—bust a gun while 
handlin’ it. She’s tendin’ him might-y carefully— 
there! I wa’n’t to say nothin’ about it, I declare!” 

It will readily be guessed into what a flame of in- 
jured confidence {and decorum Wiketiquok broke at 
once; how ruthlessly Miss Malvina suppressed it. For 
weeks she scarcely appeared on the street; a new 
‘* help” suddenly appeared and did her errands. When 
that ‘‘help” was assailed with interrogations she 
proved to be either physically or constructively deaf— 
s» deaf that when, for instance, Mrs. Kenipe, the 
butcher’s lady, waylaid her with, “‘ By the way, Janey 
—is that your name ?—how came that sick gentleman 
to be such a friend of Miss Matchlock’s? What’s his 
name ?” the artless or passing artful one smiled «unin- 
telligently and said, ‘‘Thank you, ma’am, I gev the 
order to Mr. Kenipe ; he’ll send it up with the beets.” 
As for Miss Malvina, she and the doctor were proof at 
secret-keeping. 

Before long the sick stranger was seen going to and 
from the city and the village. Awhile later, he sat in 
church with Miss Malvina, Sunday after Sunday—‘‘ My 
foster-brother, Mr. Martinez.” 

‘* Well,” says tae reader, ‘‘ and so she married him, of 
course, and they lived happy and good iives ever- 
more.” Unluckily for the reader, Miss Malvina did 
nothing of the kind. But she did something even 
better. With those weeks wherein the prodigal lay toss- 
ing beneath her roof and grew convalescent under her 
care, she wrought his moral, mental, physical regenera- 








tion. She went over with him the blackened pages of 
his past and made him see that it wgs possible to turn 
them down forever and with God's help write hence- 
forth a new record : he opened his eyes to the fact that 
a new way Of living was yet his if he would believe it 
and begin it. And he did; and his children’s chil- 
dren sat upon her knees ere she died, holding his and 
his wife’s hands in hers. Perhaps next to his recol- 
lection of her to-day his most priceless treasure is a 
copper penny that she seemed to think enough of to 
mention in her will as his. One side of it mad been 
ground smooth, and upon it anyone might read en- 
graved the qusint phrase, entirely intelligible to him 
alone, ‘* Luck is the Lord.” 
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A SUMMER SHOWER. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts. 


HARP and bold, down the village street, 
The houses stand in the sun; 
The trees are held in a summer trance, 
Cut clearly one by one. 


In the grassy plots geraviums stand, 
Each a focus of rays; 

Piercing the air with emerald swords 
Gladioli are all ablaze. 


Down to the river the road runs in haste, 
Writbing and white with heat ; 

The hills high-shouldered defy the sky, 
That arches remote and sweet. 


Through a narrow gap, lo! a glitter of sea— 
A jewel worn by the day; 

A white sail is penciled against the blue 
Like a ghost on its misty way. 


A group of children are fording the brook, 
In the amber stream knee high, 
Watching with wide-open earnest eyes 
A jeweled dragon-fly. 
‘ . ° 
Hark, a roar from some Titan throat! 
The smiling heaven lowers: 
A stir in the silent, dreaming trees, 
A shiver among the flowers. 


The farmers hurry from many a field ; 
The mothers run to the door, 

Shading their eyes with trembling hand, 
As the rain begins to pour. 


All the landscape quite blotted ovt— 
Lost in one sweep of shade ; 

As if a god had grown suddenly vexed 
At the picture he had made. 








OUR SEASIDE PICTURE GALLERY. 
By tue Rey. J. Leonarp Corwin. 


OWN here on the New Jersey coast, where our 
excellent Methodist brethren hold their annual 
camp meeting, and within ten minutes’ ride by rail 
from the magnificent villas and mansions of Long 
Branch, domestic architecture can take rank with the 
best in the town and still not tax the purse of a well- 
to-do plebeian. [his is one reason why we built our 
Queen Anne cottage in Ocean Grove, and another rea- 
son is that the safety of our silver spoons is pretty 
comfortably insured by the exclusion of rum-selling, 
and its kindred foes to good order, from the limits of 
the borough. 

But the fact that one has built his house cheaply 
does not necessitate cheapness as to its interior equip- 
ment. Infact I can see many good reasons why one 
of limited resources, and a supreme hunger for culture 
of the best sort, should be parsimonious in the carpen- 
ter’s and mason’s accounts in order to procure large 
freedom for inviting angelic ministers into the halls 
and chambers. I knew a man once who had perhaps 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of books and pictures 
covering the walls frem cellar to garret of a house 
which, together with the lot on which it stood, could 
not have cost over five or six thousand dollars. Who 
shall say that this man, in saving money for fine cult- 
ures which other people were spending on up-town 
lots and free-stone fronts, was not saving his soul, or 
at any rate a goodly fraction thereof? 

During the late autumn and long winter, while the 
builders were at work upon our little Queen Anne 
cottage, the selection of pictures for its rooms was 
with us, in our inland home, a work of tender solici- 
tude. 

Over and over again were explored the huge chaotic 
piles of prints and relics gathered, in many an antiqua- 
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rian shop of Israelites in whom was a good deal of 
guile, during a ten years’ exile over the sea. By the 
way, this habit of mousing about and digging down 
deep into the literary and artistic rubbish which has 
lain unexplored for generations in hucksters’ garrets 
and cellars is a good one, only given leisure to pursue 
it. I once dug out from such a heap in an obscure 
attic chamber, in the cily of Strassburg, some fine 
colored views of the stained windows of its noble 
Cathedral which are now in the art collection of Vas- 
sar College. 

One by one the angels which were predestinated to 
bring illumination to our seaside home emerged out of 
the motley multitude lying in heaps upon our study 
floor. It was not easy to discriminate in such avast 
congregation of worthies; but one or two rules were 
faithfully observed. 

In the first place, the very old masters were wholly 
excluded. There seemed to be an incor gruity betweea 
anything severely classic and the ennui of mid-s.m- 
mer life amid the lullaby of the waves Few pecple 
would put Homer, Shakespeare, Goethe or Bacon into 
their seaside libraries. And se, as I drew from port- 
folios Braun’s noble autotypes of the Elgin Marbles 
and the grand old torsos and statues of the Vatican 
and the Louvre, I bade a eal farewell to Puidias, 
Praxiteles, Lysippus, and many another apostle of 
paganism who taught Christianity the gospel of 
Leanty. Truth to tell, it must be confessed that on one 
occasion, in exploring the literal thousands of our 
accumulated reproductions of the master-pieces of the 
ages for a score or so with which to adorn our cottage 
walls, the impulse did take momentary possession of 
me to pack up half a thousand representative works in 
a chest and beg the loan of a hall, somewhere in this 
kingdom of oratorical and spectacular privileges, in 
which I might hang them up as material for daily 
peripatetic talks on the story of art, all—the picture 
gallery and the talk—to be as free as air, for the matter 
of pecuniary cost. A philanthropic impulse, was it not ? 
And yet Utopian, as most philanthropic schemes are 
apt to be. I assure you, my well-meaning friend, if 
you have been cherishing any such dream, that, accord- 
ing to my deliberate jud; ment, not one outof five hun- 
dred of the people who flock to the sea to bathe and 
fish and gossip would go round the corner to see Phid- 
jas with his bald head, or Socrates with his little turn- 
up nose! 

Naturally enough it was decided to give some prom- 
inence to ‘‘marines” in our seaside gallery. People 
have an idea that both landscapes and marines are in- 
ventions of modern art; but they are found on ancient 
Egyptian papyri and the slabs of Assyria whose date 
is a thousand years before Christ. Curiosities, indeed, 
are they, revealing the dark durance of mind under 
the curse of dead ecclesiasticism. Certaiuly landscape 
and marine were never developed arts until after the 
Reformation. Turner and Audreas Achenbach are the 
great masters of the nineteenth century in the depart- 
ment of marine; and of the first we selected a ship- 
wreck scene and the old Eddystone lighthouse, and 
of the last a bit of seething sea with jutting recks and 
floating spars cu the coast of Norway. For putting life 
into waves, with nothing but dead accessories, Achen- 
bach is a master almost without a peer. 

One nearly forgets bow mountains look in a long 
sojourn by the sea, and for a solitary suggestion we 
introduced in a little panel opposite the Achenbach an 
exquisite picture of the Jungfrau, by Calame, the prince 
of Swiss landscapists. Tuis is the only bit of terra firma 
in the entire gallery. All the sublimated ethics of as- 
cetism to the contrary notwithstanding, it is an unde- 
niable fact that even its chief apostles down here by 
the sea develop a gastric faculty which to denizens 
of the interior districts is amazipg. Forewarned of 
this during a brief sojourn on the coast, wh:le the plans 
and specifications of our cottage were being drawn up, 
we determined to give ample space to our dining-room 
and to look well to its artistic equipment. Sideboard 
and mantel mirror had already usurped more wall ter- 
ritory than to the picture purveyor seemed just and 
fair. But he accomplished a feat of political diplomacy 
by smuggling that well-known solitary stag of Landseer’s 
into the space over the mirror, and, with just the «3- 
thetic angle which the case required, crowding between 
the sideboard top and the ceiling cornice the head of 
Paul Potter’s ‘‘ Bull,” the original of which you recol- 
lect is in the Museum of the Hague. 

In a space adjacent there hangs the famous ‘‘ Wild 
Boar Hunt” by Franz Snyders, the original in the 
Dresden Gallery. My man-of-all-work the other day 
made a bricf halt before this picture on his way up- 
stairs, and ventured the remark that the swine was of 
rather large size. In fact, relatively to the dogs and 
the hunters, he looks as large asa buffalo. But he 
wes not a civilized swine, and inhabited a medieval 
forest doubtless till he became a great-grandfather; 
considering all which facts the painter has not used 
more license than every poet is justly entitled to. 
Next comes one of Gititzner’s inimitable ecclesiastical 





wine and beer cellars. (Painted beer and wine are 
not forbidden in this total abstinence town). An entire 
column could be written concerning the humor and 
satire of this single picture. Next, we have the ‘‘ Horse 
Fair,” of Rosa Bonheur, the painting which ushered 
this gifted woman into fame and fortune, whose orig 
inal is in the gallery of the late A. T. Stewart, of New 
York. 

Returning to beasts of prey, we hung on the east 
wall, toward the Atlantic, a picture of Napoleon on Bt. 
Helena, by Paul Delaroche. Great Devourer, whose 
maw was as hungry with two or half a dozen kings 
and nationalities in it as after a long Lenten fast. He 
wants but two extra legs to make him the autocrat of 
our menagerie. 

In a domestic art-gallery, whether inland or by the 
sea, I would consider it as great a piece of sacrilege to 
omit religion as to habitually neglect grace before 
meat. Truth to tell, seventy-five per cent. of the art 
of the ages has been created under religious inspira- 
tions. And this fact would make wise selection a dif- 
ficult task were we not to keep constantly in view the 
practical mission of our bhousebold gallery. Settling 
it once for al. that we are not equipping a museum of 
carved and painted mythologies, or a conservatory of 
the relics of medieval chivalry with Olympus done in 
Pentilic marble and Virgins and Saints in theatrical 
postures which declare the science of anatomy either 
dead or never yet born, the arrangement of this de- 
partment becomes greatly simplified. 

I would like a few pictures in every house whose 
silent appeals breathed out from ine a: d tint should 
rebuke pride and self-seeking, inculcate the law of 
forgiveness, inspire heroism in life’s daily martyrdoms 
anc suggest with the force of revelation the fruitions 
and compensations of a life to come. Following the 
maxim that preaching in some such wise is the grand 
end of art, we give the place of honor in our cotiage to 
that noble picture by Signol, the original of which is 
in the Luxemburg Gallery, ‘‘Christ and the Sinning 
Woman.” It hangs on the west wall of the parlor, 
immediately opposite the folding front doors which 
conduct to the street; an‘ as it is the custom here- 
abouts to leave the front doors open all day and through 
the evening, a multitude of passers-by can see this 
picture daily if they so elect. It was hung there for 
the public benefit, and I would fain, hope that some 
unpitying, self-righteous Pharisee may have experi- 
enced a thaw under its warm beams. On the other 
side of the room there hangs a little copy of that mas- 
terpiece of Gabriel Mux representing the blind gir) in 
the catacombs holding the lamp which guided pilgrims 
through the dark passages; and over the mantel hangs 
an autotype of the ** Head of St. Seb stian” by Guido 
Reni. The original is a drawing in charcoal, and is in 
the Museum at Weimar. Second only to that world- 
renowned ‘‘old man’s head” by Direr in the Albertina 
Gallery at Vienna, this is one of the most wonderful 
drawings in the world. The ‘‘ Deposition from the 
Cross,” by Rubens, in Antwerp C thedral, fitly con- 
cludes the little catalogue of religious pictures. It is 
confessedly the masterpiece of more than thirteen hun- 
dred paintings which the great Fiemish artist executed 
either wholly or in part. 

The text with which I intended to start out shall be 
my conclusion. Vainly I dreamed that every visitor 
to our cottage would wish an individual introduction 
to every picture in the gallery. But thus it was not to 
be, and the sad conclusion is furced upon us that their 
mission, if they have-any, is to be a geueral and not an 
individual one. But beauty, like virtue, creates an 
atmosphere around itself which brings healing and 
health to all who breathe it, whether or not they rec- 
ognize and individualize the sources whence it ema- 
nates, 

OcEAN Grove, N. J. 








THE AMERICAN SERVANT-GIRL 
AGAIN. 
By Sorny Winturop. 


HE last word seems never to be said on this sub- 

ject. But in the few words now said I do not 
propose to go over the whole of the familiar ground. 
I only wish to give a few rather loosely conni cted ob- 
servations which bave helped one housekeeper toward 
contentment and success, and may perhaps help 
others, 

I. Servants in Europe are not perfect. The faults— 
the vices—of great numbers of the servant-women in 
continental Europe are such as would not be tolerated 
a weck in any respectable American family. (If you 
ask why ‘they are t:lerated there the cont.nental ma- 
tron will answer by a hopeless shrvg.) 

Not to dwe.l on grosser fau'ts, deception is a com- 
mon characteristic of European servants. They may 
love you well enough to lie and cheat in your interest, 
but the priuciple of the matter is, as Dr. Bonar has 
pointed cut in Lis ‘‘ White Fields of France,” like an 
unknown tongue to them. We meet deception, it is 





true, in the polyglot huma:» nature that carrics on the 
American kitchen, but I think it cannot be said to be 
the rule here, whereas in Europe I believe itis. Our 
free institutions, their greater independence. perhaps 
we may hope in some instances the silent influences of 
our homes, bave been educating these people, if not 
into truth, at least out cf lying as a means of suc- 
cess. 

And as to the Jess?r ills—slovenliness, for-retfulness, 
ill temper—a slight attendance upon feminine coffce- 
drinkings in Germany, or familiar garden-par'ies in 
France or Italy, will convince onc that these are not 
unknown among the “trained servants” we hear so 
much about. 

‘The greatcr ease and success in European houee- 
keeping is (due, I am very sure, not mainly to trained 
servants. Itis due far more largely to trained mis- 
tresses and to a better system of domestic manage- 
ment. 

ll. Tae great difficulty with American housekeeping 
nas been the attempt to accomplish impossibilities. 

Mrs. Stowe told us so some years ago in one of her 
domestic articles in the ‘‘ Atlantic M nthly.” LIonce 
heard the same truth neatly put by an E iglish servant- 
girl who said to her mistress, ‘‘ B-ggin’ your pa ding, 
Mrs. Joies, mem, I think ladies as keeps but one 
maid doesn’t generally have so many dinner parties.” 
N>w, we may elect not to give up tie dinner-parties, 
but we must give up something. The only way to 
comfort is to lcok squarely at our comp'icated prob- 
lem aud see what quantities we can eliminate, and 
then eliminate them. 

There is no peace in struggling on day after day 
with the whole question in bulk, putting a shoulder to 
the wheel now here, now there, without any particu- 
lar system. The fact that so many American w.-m«n 
very nearly succeed, in spite of the hopekssness of 
their task, certainly argues goud material in the ser- 
vants, and great pluck in the mistresses. But very 
nearly succeeding is not succeeding. It is not success 
to keep the wheels of daily -ife m>viug, even if they 
move with tolerable smoothness, and lose youth, cour- 
age and sweetness out of our best years. 

IIL It is a mistake to waste time and money in 
searching for the ideal servant-girl. Toe servants 
trained in other countries are often trained to go in 
one rut, and do not fit easily to our machinery. Suc- 
cess is more likely, I believe, if we take the best ma- 
terial at hand and mold that to suit our case. Ger- 
man, Swede, Irish, Scotch, Enzlish—yes, even Ameri- 
can—there are cooscizntious souls, st.ong hands, and 
some goo:l heads, to be found among them all. “There 
is sometimes a good substratum of rudimentary knowl- 
edge. I. general, our own training, b vond first 
principles, will be more satisfactory to us than an- 
other's. 

1V. But how are we to train them? First, by ex- 
ample. Second, by example. Third, by «ximple. It 
would be vastly comfortable if the servan s would 
complement the mistresses, supplying those qualities 
which we lack. But they never will. The only way 
to train servants, as the only way to train children, is 
to he what we wish them to be. 

An industrious, careful, good-tempered mistress 
does not always secure an industrious, careful and 
good-tempered servant, but it is safe to say that a mis- 
tress laeking in industry, carefulness and good temper 
will not long command these qualities in a servant. 

V. We come then again to the matter of trained 
mistresses; and we have not been so illogical after all, 
for the beginning aud the end of good housekecping 
is a good mistress. [ow are we to get our traiving— 
we who are too old to go to kitchen-gardens and couk- 
ing-schools, and too young to have received our 
grandmother’s domestic c«ducation of hardship and 
care? The mistaken love of friends has left us per- 
haps to face, unaided ex ept by theories, this problem 
which it is so vitally important we should solve well. 

Many a young matron of to-day 1s far more at home 
with a dictionary ora ro!l of music in her arms than 
wita a baby, or with broom or duster. Fortuately the 
baby brings in its little hands the gift of an instinct 
which amounts to an education. But broom and dus- 
ter bring no such gift. There is only one thing for us 
to do. We must train ourselves. And we can do it. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug 
gestions and experiences for this cotwmn.) 


Ist. Will some one be kind enough to tell me how to make a 
serviceable rofa or lounge pillow of «ome kind of dark material that 
will wash,and where I can obtain the quaint Kate Greenaway 
figures that are now used so much, outiined on cushions, pil- 
lows, etc. ? 

2d. Will some experienced housewife tell me what is the reason 
that eggs curdle when stirred iuto bot milk—for instanc, in making 
custard for ice-cream—and how js it to be avoided? 

Rd. Where can I obtain the Soda Mint Pills spoken of in a recent 
Union by Misa Elizabeth Scovil? and would Miss Scovil please tell 
an anxious mother the best food to give a young child about mxteen 
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months old who is not yet weaned, but who can eat very well and is 
fond of eating solid food ? 

lst. Feathers, on the whole, make the most comfortable 
and eerviceable filling for a sofa pillow, although cotton, 
with a little hair next the outside, is very good. For a cov- 
ering we should prefer something rather light colored, if the 
pillow is to be used for the head. The oil from the hair and 
the skin wili soil the cover, and it is better it should show 
and be washed than left soiled because it ‘‘ doesn’t show.” 
A cushion used for the back or for ornament would not be 
likely to need washing so quickly. Make your pillow of 
strong ticking, with a cover to put on and off easily. If it 
harmonizes with your room, a turkey red cover with a Not- 
tingham lace tidy basted over it makes a pretty, inexpen- 
sive and serviceable one; or a soft crash cover ornamented 
by Kate Greenaway figures, outlined with colored marking 
cotton, not too coarse, or with drawn work, or one made 
of cheese cloth, or scrim, with bright ribbons run through 
places where part of the threads have been drawn out. Any 
of these are pretty if one hastime to expend in fancy work. 
The Kate Greenaway figures can be had wherever ‘‘ stamp- 
ing” is done. 

8d. Any good druggist ought to be able to prepare the 
pills, but we will ask Miss Scovil to give us the formula. 
Be very cautious in giving solid food to abahy. A little 
little well-made, well-baked bread is probably the best ad- 
ditional food to giveto en unweaned child. A fresb cracker, 
@ little rice, or a very well-roasted, mealy potuto will some- 
times be enjoyed and dono harm. Some recummend that 
the child be allowed to suck a piece of rare beef or a chicken 
bone, but we prefer to let the diet be almost wholly of milk 
and cereals, at Jeast until all the teeth have come. Simple 
blanc mange, i. e., milk made thick and palatable by corn 
starch, lrish moss, or something of the sort, makes a good 
meal. 


There is something akin to superstition in the faith which 
we repose in the Doctor. We eend for him, we hang upon his 
words, we bow to his jecisions; as arule we obey him; we 
should if we believe in him. He is the wise doctor who can 
carry our convictions and our commen rense with him. 

‘“‘Doctor, what shall I give him to eat?” 

‘What does he want ?” 

“Nothing.” 

‘*Then give him nothing.” 

‘*But, Doctor, he'll starve.” 

‘* Never ; if he does not want food he is better without it.” 

‘*May I not tempt him with a little sponge cuke ?” 

‘* By no means, it is one of the worst things he can take." 

**Custard, then ?” 

“Nor custard. It is slippery and emooth—but it is —hard 
baked eggs! You wouldn't give him a hard boiled egg in his 
present state? Now custard is milk and sugar and her 
baked eggs, and sponge cake is flour and sugar und hard b. ked 
eggs; noteasy for the stomach tu get hold of or digest. 
It isa serious question whether there is any nutriment in 
jelly ; itis soft, and easily eaten, but not therefore of neces- 
sity easy to digest.” 

There is more harm done by stuffing than’starving, ten 
times over. That which we do not properly digest is only a 
snare and a burden to the system. It was an extreme case 
where a man fasted forty days, but he proved that it might 
be done, and there is no doubt with less injury to the syetem 
than forty days of stuffing. Animals have instinct. A horse 
is ‘‘ off his feed,” he is not wel], and nothing tempts him to 
eat. A human hasno appetite. ‘O, you must eat some- 
thing,” and so he is tempted to this and that. Did you ever 
see the list of things sent in, in a country place, by kind- 
hearted neighbors to a person just recovering from illness ? 

It’s a jolly time for the children of that family, unless they 
indeed iu consequence have to be put on the sick list. There 
is no law against making food nice looking, and its manner 
of serving appetizing. But beware of tempting the appetite 
when you are ‘off your feed.” D. M. D. 


We hope that the day is coming when fathers will take 
half as much pains and devote half as much thought to the 
education of John, which is to prepare him for a life work 
of thirty, sixty, ninety years, as they do to their Hamble- 
tonian colts. The first year and the second yéar they are 
willing to give the colts the best nursing; they believe in 
them; they will pay any amount of money for them; they 
will go to see them, if they are in the country, twice a year, 
simply to pay their compliments to them, to look after them. 
How often is this done with our boys at school? A man 
will pay two dollars a day to have his colt trained. What 
father will pay two dollars a day for his son and look after 
him as carefully as he does after his Hambletonian colt? He 
does not mind paying $600 dollars a year for a colt, but speak 
to him about paying $365 a year for the training of his 
boy and he will say it is an sn outrageous price. ¥. 


Can you tell me who originated the the phrase so often used—“ like 
oil upon troubled waters”? The question came up among members 
of a home circle one evening some months ago. The Concordance, 
which was confidently expected to reveal its whereabouts, failed to 
produce it. Other friends appealed to by let:er and otherwise as 
confidently looked to Cruden to reveal to them what others had cer- 
tainly overlooked, but with the same result. So far no one of many 
asked has been able to tell its origin. The question, Whose phrase is 
it ? will be continually recurring with a hauntivg persistence until 
some “ well-read ” friend with an available memory shall be able to 
refer us to book, chapter and verse. 1. DB. 


The poem, ‘‘ Father, take my hand,” etc., may be found 
in @ small paper, ‘* Gems of Poetry,” bearing date New York, 
June 29, 1880, page 40. 

The aged friend who desires the whole bymn of which the 
following is a part, 

* Jesus, the vision of thy face,” 
can find it in Watte’s Psalms and Hymns, first book, 19th 
hymn, commencing with 
“ Lord, at thy temple we appear.” 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Our Young Foliss. 


ON THE BANKS. 
By Ropgert ARNOLD. 


OHN Morton lived with his mother in a little 
weather-stained cottage on the coast of Maine, a 
few rods from the ocean. Although but thirteen years 
old, he was as large as most boys are at fifteen. His 
mother owned little except the cottage in which they 
dwelt and two or three acres of land surrounding it. 
His father had been lost at sea. John inherited his 
father’s love for the sea, and often begged his mother to 
let him go on a fishing voyage to the Banks of New- 
foundland in one of the schooners that each year sailed 
thither from the village three miles from his home, but 
for along time he begged in vain. At last, however, 
she gave her consent. 

His little trunk was packed with thick, warm cloth- 
ing and sent by a kind neighbor to the ‘‘Sarah Jane,” 
which lay in the river all ready to sail. John and his 
mother started, on a sunny day near the end of May, to 
walk to the vessel. As they went through the fragrant 
pine woods and along the level salt-marshes, across 
which could be seen the ocean glistening in the sun, 
John could not help a feeling of sadness. He notice 1 
that his mother was silent and avoided his glance, and 
before they reached the vessel the eyes of both were 
filled with tears. He soon put ona brave face, how- 
ever, and clambered up the schooner’s side. His 
mother kissed him fondly and turned to retrace her 
steps alone. Who but a mother can know her feelings 
as she made that solitary journey with slow steps and 
bow<«d head ? 

Tie Sarah Jane was of a hundred tons burihen and 
was commanded by au old friend of John’s father. 
Captain Leavitt wasa short, stout man, with dark, 
curly hair, black eyes, and ruddy cheeks. He hada 
bright smile and a pleasant voice. The mate wasa 
young man and an acquaintance of John. The cap- 
tain’s sop, Enoch, was an open-faced, good-natured boy 
of fifteen, very like his father. These three and John 
slept in the cabin. Besides these there were a cook 
and five sailors, who lived in the fore-castle. 

A gentle breeze was blowing from the west. The 
‘‘Sarab Jane” spread her sails and glided gently down 
the river to the broad Atlantic. The sea was smooth 
and the prospect bright. Toward evening, however, 
dark clouds began to gather in the west and vivid 
flashes of lightning were seen. The clouds rapidly 
came nearer, and as the sun went down the storm 
began. The rainfell in torrents, the lightning flashed 
continually, the thunder roared appallingly, the sea 
grew rough, and John grew sick. His face became 
pale and his stomach rebellious. The Captaintold him 
kindly to go to the cabin and crawl into his berth. It 
is no wonder that his courage began to fail him a 
little, and he wished himself in his snug bed at home. 
He turned from side to side in his narrow bunk, and 
finally went to sleep. In the morning the sky was 
bright and the sea smooth again. His courage rose 
with the sun. The ‘‘Sarah Jane” was out of sight of 
land. During the day John had time to become 
acquainted with the crew, all young except one ; David 
Willett, who was sixty-five years old, tall, straight, 
and gray-haired, wih a full beard and moustache, 
bright, piercing eyes, and a deep, gruff voice. 

On the tenth day our voyagers reached the Banks, 
just as the wind began to blow from the northeast. 
Soon the cold rain began to fall in fine drops, and as 
night came on the storm increased in violence and the 
sea ran high. The schooner ‘‘hove to”; that is, all 
her sails we)’: hauled down except the main-sail, and a 
double reef was taken in that. In this way she was 
kept with her head to the wind. All night and all the 
next day she drifted at the mercy of the winds and 
waves, but as the sun went down the wind abated. 
The next morning a breeze came up from the south- 
west, and Captain Leavitt decided to try to get back 
to the Banks, from which he had drifted many miles. 
He could not tell exactly in what direction they lay, 
but he steered to the north, knowing that he could not 

go far out of the way. The wind was light and his 
progress slow, and it was not until the next morning 
that he came into the neighborhood of other fishing- 
vessels, and therefore concluded that he had again 
reached the Banks. He sounded ; that is, with a heavy 
lead, attached to a long liac, he ascertained the depth 
of the ocean. The water was so shallow that he knew 
he had got to his destination, and the ‘‘ Sarah Jane” 
came to anchor. 

Now began the real business of the voyage. The 
captain and all the crew except the cook took their po- 
sitions on the starboard or right side of the vessel. 
Each had two lines, and each line had a sinker weigh- 
ing several pounds and two large hooks. Trey could 
not fish from the other side on account of the strong 
current, which would carry the lines across the keel of 





the schooner. They baited the hooks with salted 





clams and threw them over. The sinkers rapidly de- 
scended to the bottom of the sea. It was not long be- 
fore David Willett began to haul in bis line steadily 
and rapidly. A large codfish was on each hook. The 
fish were so large that they had to be hoisted aboard 
by means of a ‘‘ gaff "—a very large hook fastened to 
a stout pole nine or ten feet long. John soon felt a 
bite and drew to the surface with considerable diffi- 
culty a codfish of respectable size. It was the third 
one caught during the voyage. The fish now began to 
bite eagerly, and the crew were busy catching them 
until night. John worked with enthusiasm, and al- 
though very tired when he crawled into his ‘‘bunk” 
at night, he felt proud of his day’s work. The lanterns 
were lighted and hung up, and allthe men slept—except 
one, who was to stand watch until midnight. 

Fishing tegan the next day before five o’clock and 
continued unti! neon, when nota bite could be felt. 
Then the fish that had been caught were cleaned, stored 
in the hold, and carefully covered with salt. The 
livers were thrown into a hogshead and saved for their 
oil. The tongues and sounds. were carefully salted 
down in firkins about the size of a butter firkin. All 
this was done with wonderful quickness, the result of 
long practice. It was John’s duty to fish when the 
fish would bite, and when they would not to cut the 
sounds from the backbones and scrape them thorough- 
ly with a knife. This he did upon a board placed upon 
two barrels. Sometimes it was very bard work, es- 
pecially when the schooner rolled so that barrels, 
boards and John would slide back and forth upon the 
slippery deck from one railing to the other; but he 
was a young philosopher, and did not mind it. 

The next morning the fish were not hungry, or they 
had gone elsewhere for their breakfasts. So the ‘‘Sarah 
Jane” sailed away fora few miles, but no fish could 
be found. As darkness drew near she came to an 
anchor. Clouds obscured the moon and stars, and the 
darkness was profound. At midnight a loud cry was 
heard. Everybody rushed on deck, startled and be- 
wildered, justin time to hear the noise made bya 
huge steamship as she rushed by. Sbe had narrowly 
missed striking the ‘‘Sarah Jane” and sending her to 
the bottom. The lookout on the steamer must have 
been fast asleep. 

The next day, when ‘‘ Old David,” as he was called, 
was pulling his line, he felt a sudden jerk. When the 
hooks appeared on the surface of the water, he found 
on one a codfish, and on the other a codfish’s head! 
Just then the cause of the curious phenomenon showed 
itself close to the vessel. It was an enormous shark! 

‘*Get the lance, John !” cried the captain excitedly. 

John quickly got it. It wasa long blade of steel 
securely attached to a stout wooden handle, to which 
was fastened a strong line. Captain Leavitt made the 
line fast to the side of the vesssel and threw the lance 
with all his might at the shark. It struck with tre- 
mendous force and pierced the very vitals of the mon- 
ster. He splashed around fiercely, lashing the water 
into foam, but was soon hoisted on deck. After his 
struggles had ceased he was measured, and found to 
be over ten feet in length. 

Occasionally a bright sunny day would come, but 
generally it was wind, or rain, or fog, or a heavy sea, 
or all together. Two great icebergs were seen, drifting 
slowly to the south and chilling the air for miles around 
them. Some of the storms were fearful, and in them 
the only safety wasin letting the schooner drift, at the 
risk of colliding with other fishing vessels. Sundays 
were days of rest. John spent them in reading, talking 
with the sailors, and thinking of his mother. 

Sometimes one of the men—generally *‘Old David” 
—went out in the ‘‘dory” in search of better fishing 
grounds; but generally it was not safe to do this, on 
account of the fogs thatcame up suddenly. One day 
he gatinto the dory, a small flat-bottomed boat, and 
rowed away from the schooner. After he had been 
gone two hours the fog came thickly and fast, con- 
cealing him and the boat from view. The fog-bell 
was rung every few moments and the horn sounded, 
but the sun went down, and darkness came creeping 
on, and David had not returned. To make things 
worse, the east wind began to blow, and the sea was 
getting rough, All felt anxious. Suddenly a deep 
voice sounded from the dark waters, and David’s 
white beard became dimly visible. He got aboard 
with difficulty and reported ‘‘ No fish.” 

Sharks and enormous whales were almost daily vis- 
itors, so that at length they excited no wonder. At 
night, when deep darkness covered the waters and all 
was still, it was thrilling to hear suddenly the loud 
blowing of a whale close to the vessel. Mother Carey’s 
chickens were continually present, and were held in 
esteem and awe by the sailors, who would not on any 
account harm one of them. 

The crew sometimes indulged in a curious amuse. 
ment when they had nothing else to do. There were 
constantly flying about large birds called haglets, pick- 
ing up from the water, as they flew, bits of liver that 





fell overboard from the vessel. The sailors tuok mack- 
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erel lines, tied hooks to them, baited the hooks with 
small pieces of liver, and allowed them to float on the 
water a short distance from the vessel. The birds 
eagerly seized the tempting morsels and tried to swal- 
low them. The result was that the hooks caught in 
their beaks. They would begin to fly, and the sailors 
would then draw them through the air to the deck. 
The birds seemed rather to enjoy the sport, and would 
fight fiercely among themselves for the food which was 
thrown to them after they were taken prisoners. They 
could not fly from the vessel, and the only way to get 
rid of them was for the sailors to take them up in their 
arms and throw them over the side of the vessel. They 
would begin their flight before reaching the water. 

It would take a long time to tell all the interesting 
incidents of the voyage. In rain and shine, storm and 
calm, our hero was at his post, until the summer was 
almost gone. Then the schooner turned her prow 
homeward, and on the, first of September John walked 
through his mother’s orchard and was clasped in his 
mother’s arms. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
‘T +ISTEN a minute! 

‘*She could not remember ever having a home 
with her father and mother.” ‘‘She was very affec- 
tionate in her manner.” ‘‘ She had in her arms a bun- 
dle which proved to be a doll which she had had since 
Christmas ; she had no place to keep it, and had cov- 
ered it with newspapers tied with cords, a corner 
turned over its face, which she could raise up when 
she wanted to kiss it.” 


‘*When I asked him where his home had been, with 
a quick, nervous glance around, he said in so lowa 
tone I scarcely heard him, ‘ Poorhouse,’ and seemed to 
shrink into his jacket—avery easy thiag for him to do, 
as it was several sizes too large for him.” 


‘* The little brother and sister were born in the poor- 
house and deserted by both parents. Little Julia had 
in her hand a parcel in newspaper wrappings, and tied 
with a number of strings. It contained a one-footed 
china doll in a worsted dress. John stood close heside 
his sister while the doll was admired, taking as much 
pride as she did in the unusual possession. When 
they came up from their lunch in the basement they 
carefully wiped the crumbs from each other’s mouth.” 


These are some of the things I have heard from the 
little group of children who started Tuesday, August 22, 
for Western homes. Orphans, or worse than orphans, 
most of these children, from seven to ten years of age, 
have known s0 little of love and happiness in this 
world that they are ready to go with strangers any- 
where; nothing seeming possible in the future worse 
than the past has been. Our money takes fourteen 
children this time, and I give vou the names and ages. 
Remember them in your own happy homes, and ask 
God to bless them and to give their new guardians 
very loving and patient hearts. 

Witiiam Rockwoop; American; orphan; 8 years old. From 
Saratoga County Almshouse. . 

Aeots Hogan; Irieh; half orphan; mother living; 8 years; was 
born in the Almshouse; mother Is partially insane ; is employed 
by the county, but is not able to support the child. 

James Priest; American; 10 years; parents were dissipated; no 
knowledge of them. Saratoga County Almshonee. 

Joun Parizst; American ; 8 years ; brother to James. 

Harrison Martin; American; half orphan; mother living, but 
does not own him. 

Jutta BartKaM; American; 7 years; born in Almshouse; desert- 
ed by parente. 

Joun Bartram; American; 7 years; brother to Julia. 

Saran Mcintosu; American; 9 years; parents separated, 

Frank Waker; American; 10 years; deserted by parents. 

Joszru Prics; American; half orphan; 3 years; mother living; 
is not able to support him. Has been in the institution two 
years. 

Exura Kinnty; American; orphan; 13 years; has been working in 
different families tending the baby. From Elizabeth, N. J. 

Frank BaTEMAN ; American; 14 years; parents living. Has been 
bell-boy in a hotel and worked in seyeral places. Is anxious to 
go West. 

ExizaBetu Branpt; American; 4 years. Deserted by father and 
brought here by mother last April. Have heard nothing from 
mother since. 

Joszru Ke.iy; American; half orphan; 9 years; father dead; 
going to his mother in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Even the shortest and simplest of your letters, my 
dear children, shows how great a contrast your lives 
are to the lives of this little company. When you be- 
gin the day, to-morrow, ask God to give you a more 
grateful heart than you have ever had before, and beg 
him to help you use his good gifts so well that you 
shall neither be ‘‘afraid nor ashamed” to meet him 
when he comes to ask how you have treated them. 


Lonpox, Ontario, Aug. 18, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wrote to you the last time once before, and I did not give my 
address. I am only seven years old, and cannot write, so pa writes 
it for me. I was thinking to write to yon two or three daysago. I 
wrote this Sunday evening, for 1 had nothing else to do, and I asked 
pa to write one for me. I tell him what to say. J hope you will put 
this in The Christian Uuion. I have got two sisters and one brother. 





My two sisters’ names are Connie and Florence. My brother's name 
is Ray. (Grandpa died on Sunday morning at nine o’clock. Maggie 
aod I went np to see grandma and grandpa on Friday. Mr. 
Johnston, our Sunday-school Superintendent, and Mrs. Jobnston, 
were away three Sundays and enjoyed themselves very much. 
He saw little Indian babies away up Lake Superior, and little Indian 
girls and boys. It was five o’clock when we got out of Sunday- 
school, for he had so much to tell. Perhaps we are going down next 
eummer by the river to stay awhile. I am afraid my letter ie getting 
too long. Yours, truly, Winnie C. 


I got your leiter written the ‘‘last time once before,” 
and I am glad you thought of writing again. I hope 
Mr. Johnston made you think more kindly of the In- 
dians than some of our people do. 





Yorkers-oxn-Hupson. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to know if I may be one of your little nieces. I am living 
in Yonkers at my aunt’s for the summer with my papa and mamma. 
Iam seven years old, and say my lessons to my cousin Addie, who 
is one ofjyour nieces, and study reading, writing, French, Arithmetic» 
geography, but I cannot write very nicely, so Peg, as I call my 
cousin, 18 writing this for me. I have two lovely Freuch dolla; one 
has brown eyes, and the other blue. The one with blue eyes is Flossy» 
and the one with brown is Bess. Besides I have lots of other dolls 
and a baby house. We have two kitties in a basket, and the mother 
will carry them up-stairs all the time, and one day she carried them 
up-stairs and put them in my aunt’s closet. 

Your little niece, Fanny O. 


It is a very good thing for my friend Addie to have 
a little girl to teach. What arich little girl you are! 
Do ycu think you could be happy with only a “ one- 
footed china dell”? It is right for you to take pleas- 
ure in your pretty things, but you must not let it 
make you selfish and proud. For every treasure you 
have, be sure and do some kindness to others who 
lack them. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to have you for my auntie. We take the ‘ Christian 
Union.” J was fourteen years old in February. I live in Blairsville, 
Indiana Co, Penn. I sawin the “Christian Union” of April 13th 
a letter from Mary H. T., I think she must be a smart girl to study 
s0 many things. I go to school and study reading, epelling, writing, 
drawing, practical arithmetic, mental arithmetic, geography, United 
States history, and language. You said you wou!d send Mary H. T. 
alittle note all to ber herself. Now, please, dear Aunt Patience, 
send me one. I would like it so very much. If this letter is good 
enough, please print it in your good paper. I bad three sisters and 
three brothers, but one brother is dead, and one sister married. I 
have taken three quartere of music leesons, and can play on the 
organ. Our school is going to have an exhibition soon. I would 
like to see Grace M. with her mushroom hat on. Good-bye, dear Aunt 
Patience. Much love to yourself, and all your nephews and nieces. 

Your leving niece, CaRRIE GERTRUDE J. 


Sometimes it seems to me the children study too 
many things now-a-days, and will not learn any of 
them thoroughly. It is better to know one thing well 
than to half-know two things. 





MALONE, New York, May 14, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience. 


Iam ten years old. I go to school and study reading, writing, 
drawing, arithmetic, geography, epelling ard language. 

I commenced to take music lessons last September and can play 
five pieces. 

I have a dear little brother named Edwin ; he will be seven yeare 
old next July. 

God was very good and sent me a dear little cousin named Harold 
Webster Lawrence; he has two deep dimples and we love him very 
dearly. 

Perhaps I have made my first letter long enough. 

So I will say good-bye, hoping you will answer my letter. From 
your loving niece. MINNIE H. W. 


Be careful to play your pieces very correctly. Don’t 
slide over the hard places. Rex is practicing now, and 
is playing a difficult place over and over again. His 
teacher is very particular that every note shall be 
struck evenly and clearly. 





St. Louts, Sierra Co., Cal.) 
Pioneer Mine, July 25, 1882. f 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I wrote to you last summer when | was visiting my grandma, and 
now I am visiting her again this vacation so I will write to you 
again. Thank you very mach for the Christmas card you vent me. 
I am sorry I did not get a little Christian Union, for I think they 
must have been very nice. 

We have a nice tent out under the trees, and a hammock too, and 
grandma and auntie take lunch with us out there sometimes. M y 
brother Frank likes to go with grandpa to his mine and see the big 
pipes wash away the bank to get the gold. 

Frank and I each eend you a dollar of our own money to help send 
some of those poor children to a home. I like the letters in The 
Chrietian Union very much and always read them. Grandma takes 
The Christian Union and after she reads it sends it to mamma. 

I will be ten years old inabout a month and we are going home 
before that, so I can Lave a party. With much love, E. L. G. 


You write a very excellent letter fora girl not ten 
years old. I hope you will always write as distinctly. 
It is a comfort to old and tired eyes not to be tried 
over indistinct writing. 


Brook Farm, April 12. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

1 thank you very mnch for the pretty Christmas card. I should 
have written sooner, but mamma thought if all the7twelve hundred 
wrote at once you would be crazy, and I don’t want you to be crazy. 
I wieh you would come and see me, and bring Trixie. I would show 
you my card album and our lovely brook. We would go down to the 
river and see the pretty pine woods where we sometimes take our 
tea. The kittens are grown up, and Barnaby Rudge has gone to 
sleep like Rip Van Winkle. Though he will not sleep quite so long. 
But he will come hopping in by and by to pay his respects. I send 
a little money which I earned myself to help send the poor children 
West. We have alittle missionary society called the Little Helpers. 
I must close, with love. May A. T. 


It will take more than your pleasant letters to make 
me crazy, I assure you! This would be a good time to 





Se 


crawl away into acoo], damp hole in the ground to 
rest till the rain came to refresh the hot, parched earth. 
Trixie and I would enjoy a visit with you very much. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces very much. I like to read in 
The Christian Union. I have an aunt that sends The Christian 
Union to us once in a while. I have a nice white eat; I have had it 
six years. My brother hasa large black dog; his name is Rover. 
My kittie’s name is Pearly; he is all white. We all think everything 
of our dog and cat. {J am ten years old. I have a sister and brother. 
In the winter I have a sled and slide down hill ; in the summer I have 
my hammock up and two ewings. I would like to read al! your let- 
ters in The Christian Union. J am taking music lessons, and prac 
tice two hours aday. I took my first lesson to-day. I would like to 
read my letter in The Christian Union. 


Yoar loving niece, BLancnie C 


Your good times, then, last ‘‘all the year round.” 
Would you not think it foolish to cry all summer be- 
cause you could not slide on your sled, and all winter 
because you could not swing out-of-doors in the ham- 
mock? YetI have known people just so foolish; al- 
ways too unhappy to enjoy what they bad because they 
did not possess something else. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have read in The Christian Union that yon are trying to gather 
money to end poor homeless children to the West. When I read 
about those poor homeless boye and girls it made me feel very sorry. 
[am going to get some of the boys | know tosend some money so 
that it miy he!p toeend some child to a home. I would be very 
glad if ycu would take my dollar and put it with the rest, so that my 


dollar might help, Max MUNGER 


This is one of my best letters. Do you wonder 
why? Because it tells me Max is going to try to in- 
fluence others to do good. Many people are satis- 
fied to do what little they themselves can do, and they 
are not willing to exert themselves to arouse benevo- 
lence in others. I hope you will be very successful. 


Affectionately, Avni Patignog. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
NO. 6. 

A creature that is spoken of in the Old Testament as unclean. 

The order comprises a great number of genera, species and 
varieties. The smaller species covers nearly all the globe; the larger 
is confined to the hot regions. I do not like the creature. It visite our 
houees, and brings with it most disgusting companions. It ia, how- 
ever, very useful in our world, and perhaps rids it of as much evil as 
it brings. It is wonderfully formed, and has such acuteness of feel- 
ing that even when deprived of sight it can avoid every obstacle 
that comes in its way. It is thoroughly attached to its young, and 
bears them about with it until they are able to care for themselver, 
An English author of the seventeenth century, who wrote a celebra'«d 
essay, #peaks of there creatures; also one born in Ireland in the 
eighteenth centary, and who was buried at the Temple Church, but 
has a monument in Westminster Abbey. 

What is the creature ? 

What companions does it bring with it to our houses? 

How is it useful to the world? 

To what authors do I allude? 

Give the Scripture references to the creature. 

F. Burce Smita, 


Anewers (o Bible study No. 3 received from Frank T. Warburton 
and Mrs. B, Brown. 








PUZZLES. 


CROSS-WORD. 
In lash, not in whip; 
In lean, not in dip; 
In tan, not in bark’; 
In bird, not in lark ; 
In time, not in noise; 
In bogs, not in boys; 
In done, not in try; 
In air, not in sky; 
In near, not in here; 
In malt, not in beer; 
In hurry, not in haste; 
In laid, not in placed ; 
In aim, not in shoot; 
In trunk, not in root; 
Tn Billy, not in goat; 
In sack, not in coat; 
In milk, not in curd, 
Whole, a sesquipedalian (that is, a very long) word. Hau. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
Primals, centrala and finals give names of New England towns 
. An East Indian plant. 
. A geometrical expression, 
. Neither one thing nor the other, 
. Curtail a criminal. 
. Performed. 
6. An answer. 
7, Copious perspiration. r. A. P, 


6 


ne DP 


SQUARE WORDS, 
I. 
An articlefof furniture. 
A measure. 
A celebration. 
A #0u of Zeus, 
If. 
The anewer of a god. 
More wealthy. 
Pertaining to Acbaie, 
An article of food. 
Rents. 


A masculine name, J. B. D. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 10. 


Numerical Enigma.—The Christian Union. 

Charade.—Currant. 

Cross- Word Enigma.—Fillmore. 

First complete eet received from M. J.G , others from M. B. B., 
8. H. H., Jas. B. Dunham, Frank T. Warburton. 
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The Sunday-Schrool. 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST.' 
FIRST PAPER. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 

VARLY education led me to look with prejudice, 
E not to say with contempt, upon all theories of 
Second Adventism. I imbibed the notion, from Sun- 
day-school and pulpit and literature, that the incarna- 
tion and death of Christ was the last and supreme man- 
ifestation of God to men; that the Gospel was the 
ultimate and final message of God to men; that the 
conversion of the world and the redemption of man- 
kind were going steadily and surely, though very 
slowly, on from the birth of Christ as the starting 
point and under the influence of Christian ministration 
to their consummation. The notion that the Gospel 
dispensation was preparatory to another, as the Old 
Testament had been preparatory to the Gospel, that the 
manifestation of God in the man Christ Jesus was 
preparatory to another manifestation of God in kingly 
and triumphant form, as the manifestation of God in 
the law and the prophets had been preparatory to his 
manifestation in his Sop, never dawned upon or at 
least never took lodgment in my mind. The doctrine 
of «Second Coming was interwoven in my thought 
with vague impressions of Millerism, Second Advent 
camp-meetings, prophecies of days and years when the 
event should take place, interpretations of the mystic 
prophecies of the Books of Daniel and Revelation, 
mechanical conceptions of a physical king with his 
throne and his courtiers in Jerusalem, and his admin- 
istration proceeding therefrom, for all of which I had 
no respect then, for all of which I have greater dis- 
respect the older I grow. 

In this spirit I arrived, in a course of systematic and 
careful study of the New Testament, at the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Matthew. Previous utterances of 
Christ had already somewhat shaken my preconceived 
theories. I had not gone far in the careful study of 
this chapter before I discovered that the interpretations 
of those commentators who deny the Second Coming 
were inconsistent with a reverent, unprejudiced and 
impartial acceptance of Christ’s own words. The 
principles adopted by this interpretation if applied to 
other portions of Scripture will make the Bible mean 
anything which the Bible student desires it to mean. 
The whole chapter is reduced to a mere prophecy of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the admonition with 
which Christ closes his discourse, ‘‘ What I say unto 
you Isay unto all, Watch,” is absolutely eliminated 
from it, since no Christian since the close of the first 
century has had occasion to watch for that destruc- 
tion. The sublime description of earth’s dying days 
is robbed of all its sublimity. ‘*The sun shall be 
darkened and the moon shall not give her light” is 
mace to mean, Those shall be dark days; ‘‘the stars 
sha!l fall from beaven and the powers of the heavens 
shali be shaken” is interpreted, The great empires of 
the world shall undergo disturbances ; the appearing 
of the sizn of the Son of Man in heaven is reduced to 
a declaration that the sign shall appear testifying that 
the Son of Man is in heaven; the mourning of all the 
tribes of earth is supposed to be fulfilled in the sor- 
row experienced by the inbabitants of Palestine at the 
appearance of the army of Titus; the sending of the 
angels with the sound of the trumpet becomes Messen- 
gers shall call into the church the true disciples of 

Christ; and ‘‘from one end of heaven to the 
other” is reduced to, from Dan to Beersheba. 
I certainly do not mean to impugn the honesty 
of other interpreters in declaring that this prin- 
ciple of interpretation is not an honest one, and 
is the product of that vicious but, alas! common 
endeavor not to read in the Scriptcre what it contains 
but to read into the Scripture what the reader desires 
to find there. In further pursuing this study I found, 
from parallel passages in the writings of the Apostles, 
borrowing Christ’s phraseology here in describing pic- 
torially the last judgment, that they who heard him 
clearly understood him to refer to a future coming in 
pomp and power. I found that Christ himself em- 
ployed almost identical language elsewhere under cir- 
cumstances which forbade all doubt as to his meaning. 
I found the interpretation put upon this chapter, as the 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, unfulfilled by 
the events: the inhabitants of Palestine did not see in 
that destruction a sign that the Son of Man was in 
heaven, but, on the other hand, remain unbelievers to 
this day. Christ did not gather his people into one 
church at that destruction; on the contrary, they were 
scattered to the four winds of heaven by the persecu- 
tions which followed. For myself, Iam willing to leave 
unfulfilled prophecy without interpretation, and to say, 
frankly, I know not what it means, but I am not willing 
to conceal my ignorance from my own consciousness 
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by endeavoring to find the fulfillment in events which 
have already taken place and which do not fulfill it, 
and for this purpose transform the sublime proph- 
etic words of the Master into mere extravagancies of 
language, calling them Orientalisms. Christ continu- 
ally spoke in trope and metaphor, and the literalist 
always misapprehends him; but he spoke by trope and 
metaphor not that he might exaggerate the reality, but 
because the reality transcends all defining and can be 
only suggested in poetic and pictoria: forms. 

In this and the succeeding paper I propose to give, 
as well as I can within the limits of so small a space, 
what seems to me to be the correct reading of this pro- 
phetic discourse and what are the practical and spirit- 
ual lessons to be drawn fromit. In this attempt I 
fully recognize the difficulty of the subject, and in the 
outset aver my conviction that no unfulfilled prophecy 
can be more than dimly apprehended until the fulfill- 
ment interprets it ; indeed, my endeavor will be chiefly 
to indicate the interpretation which history has already 
afforded of this marvelous unrolling of the course of 
time. I shall follow in this interpretation Matthew's 
report of this discourse, which is fuller, and more 
orderly and systematic in its arrangement, than that of 
Mark.? 

Corist has ended his public ministry as a teacher by 
his denunciations of the Pharisees; he has irreparably 
and forever broken with Judaism, and now only awaits 
the hour appointed for his sacrifice. We can never 
realize that death has marked our own beloved for its 
prey, even when the prophecy is written on the pale 
brow, the hectic cheek, the labored breath. The dis- 
ciples could not believe that the death of their Messiah 
King was at hand. His prophecies passed with them 
for nothing. With pardocable Jewish pride they 
pointed out to him the goodly proportions and the 
architectural glory of the marble temple which adorned 
the hill of Zion in Jerusalem. This should be, they 
thought, the center and heart of his kingdom. Christ 
sadly replied, endeavoring to prepare their hearts for 
the disappointment which was preparing for them, 
that a!) this glory should pass away, and not one stone 
be left upon another of this pride of Jerusalem. They 
were in too exalted a mood to catch the meaning or to 
accept the prophecy of gloom. To their thought, 
when the temple was destroyed nothing would remain 
worth living for, and time and tre earth would come 
to their end. So thoroughly were the interests of man- 
kind and the permanence of Judaism identified in 
their thought that the end of one seemed to them of 
necessity contemporaneous with the end of the other. 
When they had gone out of the city, and were sitting 
on the Mount of Olives looking upon the setting sun 
and the burnished roofs and glittering spires of the 
Holy City, they asked him when this dread event 
should take place’; when he would come into his king- 
dom, destroy Jerusalem, and bring the world to its 
end in the great consummation of the Judgment Day. 
That he might make clear to them that these events 
were not contemporaneous, that the world should 
outlast Jerusalem, that a long period of sorrow and 
discipline must precede the era when the kingdoms 
of this world shall have become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and his Christ, this was the object of his pro- 
phetic discourse. 

Do not think, he says in substance, that the end of 
Jerusalem is the end of the world. Before that end of 
the world, before I come to take possession of my 
kingdom, there must be a long period of deceit, false 
messiahs arising, wars and rumors of wars, famines 
and pestilences and earthquakes. These are but the 
beginning of that travail out of which the kingdom of 
God is to be born. This world anguish is itself a 
prophecy of a birth of a kingdom of righteousness, of 
joy, and of peace (verses 4-8). The church itself shall 
share in tbis labor pain. Four successive eras of trouble 
must it pass through. The Gentiles shall hate it and 
persecute it; the Romans shall burn its Bibles, im- 
prison its disciples, or send them to the mines, or cast 
them to the wild beasts, or impale them upon lofty 
poles and pour oil ortar upon them, and light them, to be 
torches for the malignant on-lookers.* Following this 
Christians shall fall into enmities one with another. 
They shall hate one another and betray one another to 
death. The persecutions by the Roman Catholic 
Christian of his Protestant Christian brethren shall 
transcend the persecutions of Christians by the 
Gentiles ; the fire and sword of Alva, the massacre of 
St. Barthomolew, the inquisition of Spain, shall exceed 
the cruelties of a Nero, a Caligula, a Diocletian. The 
age of persecution and internal conflict shall be fol- 
lowed by an age of skepticism and false doctrine. 
False teachers shall rise in the church itself, who, bear- 





' The limits of space prevent me from giving arguments for or 
against the detailed interpretations adopted in this article. The 
reader will find this critical discussion supplied in some measure in 
my Commentary on Matthew, where also the other views of the 
chapter are briefly indicated. 

2See Lecky’s ‘History of European Morals,” and Gibbon’s 


ing the name of Christ, shall deny the truth of Chris- 
tianity. The enemies of Christian truth shall be born 
within the Christian church. a Strauss, a Baur, a 
Kuenen. Every tenet of Christian faith—the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, the incarnation of the Son of 
God, the forgiveness of sins, the life everlasting, the 
living communion of God with his saints—sball be 
questioned or denied by teachers of religion wearing 
Christian vestments and preaching from Christian 
pulpits. Last, and worst of all, iniquities shall abound, 
faith shall grow dim, love shall grow cold, the lines of 
demarkation between the church and the world shall 
seemingly be obliterated, and luxury shall enervate and 
selfishness and greed shall corrupt the church of God 
iteelf. Yet throughout all this long succession of per- 
secutions and apostasies many shal! endure faithful 
upto the end, and heralds shall be found who will go 
forth to proclaim the glad tidings of the kingdom for 
a witness in all pagan nations. Then. and not till 
then, shall the end draw near. (Verses 9-14.) 

When, therefore, Christ continues, you see the Ro- 
man standards standing where they ought not, envir- 
oning the Holy City, do not imagine that the time of 
my appearing is at band and that a deliverance is near. 
Think not to remain housed and safe in the Holy 
City. Flee, and make haste in your flight. Come not 
down into the house to save your property, turn not 
back from the field to seek your garments; pray that 
winter may not impede and Sabbath days may not de- 
lay your escape. Think not that your Christ is coming 
then for your salvation, for there shall arise false 
Christe, and false prophets, who will lull you into se- 
curity for your destruction, If they tell you he is ia 
the desert, go not forth for him; if they eay he is hid- 
den in the city, believe it not; for the Son of Man, 
when he does come again, will not come as now, un- 
recognized and unkncwn,. His coming will be instant, 
and it will be known of all men. As the lightning 
flash runs from east to west, and every eye beholds it, 
so will be the second coming of the Son of Man.’ 
(Verses 15-27.) This destruction of Jerusalem will 
not be the only calamity which will precede the final 
manifestation of the Son of God. Fur wherever cor- 
ruption is, there God’s avenging ministers will make 
their appearance; wherever the carcass is, there will 
the eagles be gathered together.? No period of peace 
or prosperity shall intervene between this long age of 
tribulation and the coming of tie Son of Man. No 
doubts shall be left in any minds whether he has come 
orno. Sach signs and portents shall accompany his 
coming that not only his disciples shall welcome him, 
but his enemies shall behold him and shall mourn.* 
The Jewish nation shall not pass away until all these 
things be fulfilled. Exiled from its native land, driven 
every whither, scattered among all the peoples of the 
earth, the Jewish people shall yet preserve their indi- 
viduality and national characteristics, a living monu- 
ment to the truth of these words, 2 perpetual miracu- 
lous attestation to the certainty of the fulfillment of this 
prophecy.‘ (Verses 28-385.) No man shall know, no 
one therefore can foretell, the hour when the world’s 
history shall be consummated in the advent of its 
King. He shall come to an unexpectant world as the 
flood came ; he shall come a Judge and a King; and so 
close and searching shall be his judgment that those 
whose lives are most interwoven, the two laborers in 
the field, the two grinding at the mill, shall find them- 
selves separated, the one taken and the other left. 
‘* Watch, therefore, for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come.” 


Leaving the student to compare this paraphrastic 
rendering of Christ’s prophetic discourse with that 
discourse itself as rendered in Matthew’s Gospel, and 
less perfectly in the parallel passages in Mark and 
Luke, I reserve for next week a brief suggestion of 
some practical and spiritual lessons which its pro- 
phetic teachings suggest. 


8. 8. PRIMARY QUTLINES. 
By Mas. W. F. Crarts. 
Central Tuoucut.—Safety in the Rock. 
1st. To describe Jerusalem and tiie Temple. 
Print the word Jerusalem on the blackboard, and 
teli the children that itis the name of the most wender- 





* This verse alone seems to me sufficient to refute the idea that the 
ing or ation of the Son of Man spoken of by Chriat here 
and by tbe Apostles elsewhere is none other than the gradual diffu- 
sion of the spirit of the Gospel in the hearts of men. No type surely 
could more distinctly represent suddenness and splendor than this 
figure of lightning. 

2 The metaphor of verse 28 isto be interpreted by Deut. xxviii., 
49; Lam. iv., 19; Hosea viii, 1; Hab. i., 8, etc., in which the eagle 
or vuiture represents foreign armies employed by God to execute his 
judgment on a corrupt nation. 

% Compare with Mat‘hew xxiv., 29-31, Rev. vi., 12-17. Whatever 
else may be doubtful about this imagery, this mnch is clear: that the 
appearance of Christ shall be such that it will be apprehended by 
the worldly and the unspiritua! as well as by Christ's own disciples. 

* That the word “* generation ” (Matthew xxiv., 34; Mark xifi., 30) 
means race or family of people I think is clear, both from etymology 
and from its use eleewhere in Scripture. See my Commentary on 











Mark xiii., 1-97. 


**Rome,” for terrible accounts of the fulfillment of these prophecies 





Matthew xxiv., 34. 
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ful city in the world, for two reasons: first, because 
Jesus was often there, and ia it was condemned to 
die, and from it was taken to be crucified, and in it, 
or near it, was buried, and rm se again from the dead. 
Second, because in it was built Solomon’s Temple, the 
first church built by the Jews, made of white marble, 
gold, precious stones and costly wood. (It will hardly 
be necessary to speak of the succeeding temples.) 
Tell the children that Jerusalem was built on very 
high ground, and that the Temple was on the top 
of a hill three hundred feet high, so that travelers 
could see both the city and the Temple a very long 
way off. 

Ask the children how many of them bave high walls 
or fences around their yards. Tell them that there 
was a high stone wall all around Jerusalem, and in the 
wall twenty-five tremendous gates in different pa rts of 
the city. 

Tell of the great crowds of people that came up to 
the temple every year from all parts of the country to 
attend the Feast of the Passover. 

21. To teach Jesus’s prophecy about the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the Temple. 

Tell the children that only three days before Jesus 
was taken to be crucified he bad been in the Temple 
with Peter, James, John, and the other disciples, and 
as they came out they looked up at the beautiful 
Temple, and said, ‘‘Master, behold what manner of 
stones, and what manner of buildings!” Then Jesus 
told them that a time would come when those stones 
should all be thrown down, and when the whole city 

-of Jerusalem should be broken, when the people should 
Lave nothing to eat, when sickness and pestilence 
should be everywhere, when the disciples themselves 
should be brought before kings and punished for being 
his frien:is, and when all the people who were his 
friends should have to flee away to the mountains to 
save their lives. Compare our total lack of foresight 
with the power of Jesus to see what should happen 
in forty years: for then it was that those prophecies 
were mainly fulfilled, although partially so before, in 
the siege and sack of Jerusalem by ‘Titus, 70 a.p. 

3d. To teach that the temple of the body shall be 
destroyed, but the soul may be saved by Jesus. 

Tell the children that God has given tc their bodies 
the same name by which that grand church in Jerusa- 
lem was called. That was the Temple, and God asks 
us this question: ‘‘ Know ye not thatye are the temple 
of the living God?” Remind the children that sickness 
is apt to come and destroy these body-temples any day 
with death. Teach them that if they are trusting in 
Jesus as their Saviour they need feel no alarm at this, 
because we shall flee to Jesus, who is our Rock, and 
our lives shall be hid with him. 

SympBor Girr.—A red cross with the Golden Text 
printed upon it. 








QUESTIONS OF THE DAY.* 
By Lyman ABBOTT 
WN Y object to-day is to ask questions, not to answer them. 
4 It is to put problems before you for your considera- 
tion, and to suggeet some of the lines along which they must 
be considered, with reference tothe future welfare of our 
great and loved country. 

Yhere are a great many persons, it seems to me, who im- 
agine that our questions are for the most part solved; that 
they belong to the past. They think that the times of the 
colonists were full of perplexing problems; they have been 
solved. The epoch of the Revolution had its problems ; they 
have been eolved. The epoch in which the slavery agitation 
occurred, and the Civil War following it, was an epoch of 
gigantic reforms; but they also have been answered. And 
now that the nation has been cradled in its infancy and 
brought through its infantile diseases, and has been saved 
from attack without and treason and rebellion within, they 
are inclined to say, Now we have come to an epoch of peace 
and prosperity; let us fold our arms and enjoy the quiet 
which God in his providence has given tous. On the con- 
trary, I think the questions that lie before us in the immedi- 
ate future are as great and as momentous as any that ever 
lay before this people, or before any other people; and my 
object this morning is rather to set those questions before 
you for your consideration than to offer a solution of them. 
God does not give us quiet in this life; it is work here and 
rest hereafter. When a community, a nation or an individ- 
ual has solved one problem well its reward comes, as reward 
comes in eur schools, by promotion from a lower form to a 
higher one; from the easier problem to the problems that 
are more difficult. 

It is scarcely possible for us to conceive, though it has often 
been spoken of, the great growth which this country has un- 
dergone in the last century—yes, within the memory of men 
now living. Itis hardly possible for us to realize the fact 
that within the memory of men now living Chautauqua Lake 
was on the extreme border of American civilization, and 
Ohio was still a Territory and an almost uncultivated wilder- 
ness, where men lived in peril of savage beasts and still 
more savage Indians; that the area of this country was little 
more than twice the area of France, while now it is twice 
the area of imperial Rome in the days of its greatest im- 
perial grandeur, and nearly equal to the area of all Europe 
combined ; that its entire population was but little larger 





* Delivered at Chautauqua, Angust 11,1882. Reported stenograph- 
‘cally for the * Chautauqua Herald” and reprinted by request. 





than is now the pepulation of the Empire State alone. Along 
with this growth in size and in population there has been a 
wondrous growth in wealth. It is not three-quarters of a 
century ago that the pilgrims in Maine were discussing by 
their firesides what they should do when Muine had been de- 
nuded of its forests and the fuel of the country was gone. 
Since then Pennsylvania has unlocked her doors and opened 
her treasure-house of coal to us. It is not half a century 
ago since the citizens of Massachusetts, finding the whale 
traffic dying out and the supplies of whale-oil diminishing, 
were anxious and perturbed concerning the problem what 
they should do for illumination in the years to come. Within 
that half century Pennsylvania bas again flung open her gates 
of stone and poured ont her treasuresof oil tous. During this 
period of three-quarters of a century wealth has wultiplied; 
the desert has blossomed as the rose; cities have sprung up 
where before there was not a single house. Men have taken 
advantage of this general growth in wealth and prosperity ; 
and boys that were beggar boys at ten have become million- 
aires at forty, notin single or isolated instances, but again 
and again. 

Now, this great growth in size, in population and in wealth, 
carries with it also growth in danger, and the mechanism 
which our fathers devised for our government, admirably 
adapted to a little nation of five millions of people, has 
proved not adequate for a nation of fifty millions. We have 
outgrown the original device and thought. With the growth 
of the nation has come growth in political corruption. The 
very prosperity of the nation, which makes it possible for 
politicians to take every year a hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars out of your pockets that are not needed for the 
government’s administration, and hoard it in the Treasury 
at Washington, gathers about the Treasury a horde of 
thieves and robbers; for it is just as true now as it was eigh- 
teen centuries ago, ‘‘ Where the carcass is there shall the vul- 
tures be gathered together.” 

In 1870 the letter carriers of a single town in New Hamp- 
shire, Manchester, had as many letters to carry as were car- 
ried by the whole United States in 1790. Such has been the 
growth of our civil service. And this immense growth of 
machinery bas involved, and almost unavoidably, a growth 
of covetousness and corruption in the administration of pub- 
lic machinery. Paganism has entered into our public ser- 
vice, and Christianity has been driven out. For the pagan 
conception of government is that the offices belong to the 
governors; and the Christian conception is, that the officers 
are the servants of the governed. The doctrine, ‘‘ To the 
victor belong the spoils,”’ does not date, as men imagine that 
it does, from the days of Andrew Jackson. If age gives 
respectability that doctrine is very respectable, for it is 
very aged. It dates from the day when Achan hid his spoils 
in his tent; he is the lineal ancestor of Congressman Huboell 
It dates from the days when the king of Sodom proposed to 
Abraham to share the spoils of the campaign, and Abraham 
indignantly refused; Abraham is the first civil service 
reformer. Walpole told England, in the beginning of this 
century, that every man had his price. Pitt bought the 
whole Irish Parliament by the disposition of public offices. 
In the time of Edward the Third his bestowal of offices on 
French favorites so incensed those who were aspirants for 
offices that they rose in rebellion against him. William the 
Conqueror invited his Norman nobles, and Norman church- 
men as well, to his invasion in England, by promising them 
the spoils ef {the conquest, and fulfilled his promise by 
dividing not only the offices of the Church and State, but 
the lands, also, among them, when he had vanquished Eng- 
land. 

To day we have in America, in round numbers, a bundred 
thousand officers. I have not been able to ascertain what is 
the combined salary paid tothese men. Whether it is in- 
tentional or unintentional I do not know, but the statistics 
areso reported that an accurate discrimination is impossible. 
The civil list reported is seventeen million dollars a year. In 
addition to that isthe expense of the collection of the revenue ; 
that is, the salaries paid tocustom house officers and revenue 
officers. It is certainly perfectly safe to say that the salaries 
paid to our national office-holders make a gross amount not 
less than twenty-five million dollars a year. 

Consider for a moment what is invelved in the principle 
that these offices belong to the dominant party. It means 
that every four years the United States holds up before the 
gaze of all its people a huudred million dollars, and says 
to each party: Whichever of you can win the election shall 
have the bag. It means that the United States government, 
making its laws against bribery and corruption, is itself the 
greatest briber and corrupter of them all. It means that the 
national government, by the very organization of parties, 
and by the spoils principle that underlies them, declares to 
men: ‘‘ 4 hundred million dollars isthe prize of the party 
that wins the battle.” That means that every Presidential 
election shall have brought into it all the bitterness, passion 
and rancor of self-interest. It means an army of a hundred 
thousand men fighting for their homes and for their 
bread and butter. It means an army of four hundred 
thousand men—for there are four office-seekers to every 
office-holder—fighting for new homes and for an opportunity 
to earn bread and brftter. It means a state of political affairs 
in which all questions of principle, all questions of large 
concern, all questions of national interest, go to the wall be- 
fore this avalanche of selfishness, ambition and party greed. 
One of the problems of the day which we must solve is the 
rectification of this evil. The lyst general election in Eng- 
land was the hottest and mcst excited she has known for 
years. As the result of it one party went out of power 
and another party came into power, and not one hun- 
dred offices changed hands. That demonstrates what 
civil service reform can achieve. In some way or other, by 
some form or other, we must so organize our civil gov- 
ernment that it shall be recognized throughout the land, 
first, that no man can be appointed to office except because 
he is fit to fulfill its duties, and, second, that no man can be 





turned out of office except he has proved himself unfit to 
fulfill its duties. Who isto dothis? The President? You 
make Presidents. Congress? You makeCongresses. Who 
is responsible for the present condition cf affairs? Thou 
artthe man. Itis not popular, this sermon of Nathan to 
David, but it is true. The responsibility lies primarily and 
fundamentally on the American people. You area Demo- 
crat. You desire purity in the elections; and yet next l'all, 
when the time comes, if there be a doubtful Democrat in 
your district and an honest Republican, you will vote for the 
doubtful Democrat lest your party be defeated. You are a 
Republican. You desire purity in the elections; but if in 
your district next Fall there shall be an honest Democrat and 
a doubtful Republican, you will vote for the doubtful Re- 
publican lest your party be defeated. We shall not solve 
this problem until Democrats and Republicans alike declare, 
not in party platform, but by recorded votes, We would 
rather defeat our party than put on it the stain of dishonor 
and dishonesty. Weshall not solve this problem until we 
have learned to believe, and to work our faith iato practiee, 
that an honest Republican is better than a dishonest Demo- 
crat, and that an honest Democrat is better than a diehonest 
Republican. For if an honest man is the noblest work of 
God, a dishonest politician is the meanest job of the devil. 

The growth of our country has brought with it not merely 
growth in corruption and danger from corruption. It has 
brought it with a danger which threatens the integrity of the 
nation, and it has set at work disintegrating elements in our 
national life of which we bave, as yet, not taken sufficient 
account. Our nation is not only vastin territory, but it is 
varied in interest, because varied in its climate and its capa- 
city of production. Under the one American flag we bave 
the productions of Sweden and Norway in the North, and 
the products of Central India in the South; we have the 
manufacturing interests of Eaglund, and the agricultural 
interests in which no other country is our peer; we are miners, 
and manufacturers, and agriculturists, and a commercial 
nation. There is no other nation on the face of the globe 
that has such sea coasts and such harbors; no other pation 
has such water [powers ; no other nation has such treas- 
ures of coal, and gold and silver; no nation has euch 
treasures locked up in its soil of agricultural wealth. But 
these four interests—agriculture, commerce, mining, and 
manufacturee—oftentimes come into conflict. We are not 
alike in our interests, and inevitable corflict isthe conse- 
quence of these conflicting interests. Yet more serious isthe 
conflict which comes out of our heterogeneous population. 
If we were simply Anglo-Saxons, and if we had ouly our- 
selves to take care of, our problem would be avery simple 
one ; for the Anglo-Saxon race, as we all know, is very intel- 
ligent, virtuous and self-restrained. But into this nation 
God has been pouring, by his providence, all classes and con- 
ditions of men, until in our nation to-day there is a greater 
variety of race, of tongue, and of character, than is to 
found anywhere else on the face of the globe. It said that 
in New York city alone you can hear German spoken, in all 
the various dialects of the various German provinces, to 
greater perfection, and with greater variety, than in any city 
of Germany itself. All languages are here—Italian, French, 
German, Spanish. Ail races are here—Anglo-Saxon, Cr!t, 
Latin, Mongolian. All colors are bere—black, white, and all 
shades between. And, what is perhaps more important, all 
religions are here. Here is the negro race with its emotive 
religion ; here is the Puritan race with its intellectual relig- 
ien ; here is the Roman Catholic with its ceremonial religion ; 
and here is the great body of Nothing-arians with its pagan 
religion. Now what shall we do with this incoming aid 
oncoming foreign population—half a million landing on our 
shores last year, with fair prospect that it will reach threc- 
quarters of a million, if not an entire million, in this present 
year ? Whatshall we do with them ? 

In the first place, we cannot exclude them if we would. I 
know that the Republican party have been building a wall 
along the Pacific coast to shut out the Mongolians; { know 
that the Democratic party have been carrying brick and mortar 
to help build the wall. Nevertheless, Ieay we cannot keep 
them out if we would. These great migratory movements 
are not of man, they are of God; of him who has built the 
mountains and told the rivers how to flow. No wall that 
American ingenuity can build, no forts that American power 
can man, no fleets that American skill can construct, can 
stop a great migratory movement if God has ordained it; 
and the great migratory movement will stop of itself if God 
has not. Rome tried the experiment of exclusion and failed. 
Two hundred and fifty years after Christ the first movement 
of the Goths and Vandals toward southern Italy began, 
Rome was an empire of soldiers, mail-clad from head to foot. 
She knew nothing but war; and she led her army along the 
whole line of her border, and said to the advancing tide of 
migration, Thus far shalt thou go and no farther. For one 
century and @ half mail-clad Rome endeavered to sweep 
back the tide, and then the tide swept over her. and Rome was 
sacked. It is not worth while for America with an army of 
twenty thousand men to attempt to do what Rome, that was 
all army, from head to foot, and from center to circum- 
ference, failed in doing. And as we have not the power to 
turn back this tide of immigration so neither have we the 
right. This land is not our land. ‘The earth is the Lord's 
and the fullness thereof.” It belongs to God's children every- 
where. What right have the sons of the pilgrims of the 
seventeeth century to say that the pilgrims in the ninetenth 
century shall not land here? When did they derive that 
right? Was it in 1700? or 1750? or 1800? Why, because 
my great-grandfather came here in 1700, have I a right to 
stand upon the shore and turn back the great-grandeon of 
his brother who attempts to land in 1880? And as we have 
neithcr the power nor the right so we can not afford to turn 
back this tide of migration. If no Welshmen had come 
here, who would have unlocked those stone doors of Penn- 
sylvania, and brought out the coal? If no Irishmen had 
come here, who would have built the long lines of our rail- 
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roads that bind together our nation? If no Germans and 
Swedes had come here, who would have run the plow 
through our prairies, turuing up its untrodden soil? If no 
immigration had come to this country since the year when 
our independence was declared, we should be a select people 
indeed, but we should be a very small one. No; we are to 
welcome these people as they march in their long procession, 
epeaking their varied tongues, bringing their varied faiths, 
and bringing with them into our ports all the dangers and 
disintegratiug influences which they bring. We are to wel- 
come them: Come, Germans, come, from the land of Ger- 
many! Only come to our Sabbath! Come, Irishmen, come, 
from the Green Isle! Only leave at home the green flag, and 
stand under the American banner! Americans—we welcome 
you! Irishmen and Germans—we do not! 

Now, our problem is to take this heterogeneous population, 
of various races, languages, habits of civilization, and of 
various religions, and fuse them into a common nationality. 
We are to do it, I believe, in the first place by welcoming 
them to all the privileges of citizenship ; and I mean by that, 
we are to welcome them to the ballot; we are to welcome 
them to universal manhood suffrage. There are a great many 
persons who are afraid of foreign voting. They say, ‘Is 
jt safe to allow an ignorant population, coming to our coun- 
try, untrained in American thought, unfamiliar with Ameri- 
can ideas, or even with the English Janguage, is it safe to 
allow them to vote? Isit safe and right that this Irishman, 
or this German, or this Hollander, should drop his ballot into 
the box, and that it should have as much weight as mine?» 
But have you considered the other question? Is it safe to 
have a great ignorant population without a vote? Have 
you considered the danger of a great? pepulation in your 
midst that have no power to express themselves, and no 
opportunity to represent their interests in national affairs ? 
Have you turned over the pages of history, learning some- 
thing from the experience of the past? Have you read the 
etory of what the Chartist riots meant in England when the 
ballot was held back from the ignorant population there, 
and all England trembled on the verge of a volcano of in- 
eurrcction, from which she was saved by the extension of 
the suffrage? Have you considered what is the meaning of 
the great uprising and revolution in France, where the great 
ignorant population were denied the ballot, and took the 
bullet, and fought their way to the defense of what they 
accounted their rights? An ignorant population in any 
community is full of threatening danger, but with represent- 
atives it is far safer than without. Have you considered 
what is the educative power of the ballot? Have you con- 
sidered how every election brings this whole nation to 
shool? Have you considered how, when the Irishman lands 
oa this coast—accustomed to take law, opinion, theol- 
ogy, from his priest or his platform orator—he finds himself 
£t once lifted up into a spirit of independence? At every elec- 
tion both the great parties appeal to him, and call on him 
to exercise his independent judgment. I admit that he has 
not always a great desl of judgment to exercise. I admit 
tuat he sometimes exercises it in a very blind way. But 
he is appealed to to decide for himself, and he does 
decide for himself. The greatest enemy to-day that 
priestcraft has in these United States is universal suffrage at 
ageners] election. For when a man has been for years 
trained by the whole force of the nation to think, to judge, 
and to act for himself, in matters of the State, he will 
not sit quietly to have others think for him, act for him, 
jadge for him, and decide for him in matters of relig- 
ion. 

Ard we are to welcome this great foreign population—and 
this is yet more important—to a universal, national edu- 
cation. We bave done something toward education in this 
country, and yet we have only begun. To-day thirty-three 
per cent. of the voters of the Southern States cannot read and 
write. Isthatsafe? One of the great problems before us 
to-day is this: Is it the function of the Church or of the State 
to carry on education? The Roman Catholic Cburch main- 
tains that the State has no right to educate. It belongs to 
the Church to educate, and to the State to govern. The 
American doctrine is that the Republic has a right to do 
everything that is necessary for its own preservation and 
perpetuation. The royal family has aright to educate its 
own children at the State expense. Every family in America 
is a royal family, and therefore every family in America has 
a right to have its cuildren cdueated at the State expense. 
That education must be uneectarian. We must not by our 
schools strengthen, but obliterate the dividing lines. It must 
be national, not German ard Swedish, not French or Irish, 
but American. It must be universal; it must not be in 
Maine and Massachusetts and New York only, but in Georgia 
and Florida and Texas as well. It must keep pace with the 
advancing progress of the times. At the present rate of in- 
crease we must add twenty schoolhouses and between one 
and two hundred teachers every week, simply to keep pace 
with the increase of population. We do not realize how tre- 
mendous is the responsibility of education laid upon us by 
the very fact of our growth and our prosperity. 

Yet more serious in some respects, certainly more immedi- 
ately threatening, are the dangers which confront us from 
the concentration of wealth amd the cor flict between labor 
and capital. Wealth in all ages has had a tendency to con- 
centrate. It flows together naturally. In England twenty- 
five men own one-tenth of the whole soil. The wealth of 
Evgland is in her land, and her land has“been brought to- 
gether into the hands of afewmen. In America that con- 
centration has taken a different form, not in land, but in 
mone/, and through the influence of great coiporations. 
What is acorporation? It is a contrivance by which many 
men put their wealth into the hands of one man, or of a few 
men, to wield its concentrated power for them and get the 
benefits of that concentration on their behalf. This concen- 
tration of wealth has becn steadily going on and rapidly in- 
creasing. To-day the railroad corporations of the United 
States own property that is estimated to be worth four and a 





half billions of dollars! The figures convey no conception 
to the mind, for no imazination is able to form an image of 
that enormous wealth. They are estimated to earn every 
year two hundred millions of dollars. No wonder that 
they can buy legislatures and courts and judges, if it 
be necessary. And this enormous concentration of 
wealth, two hundred millions of dollars every year, is in 
the hands and under the control of a comparatively 
small number of men. A few years ago—I do not 
know how it is now—six men, I think it was, met oncea 
month at Long Branch to determine autocratically how much 
coal should be taken out of the mines of Pennsylvania and 
carried to the markets of New York. In the hands of those 
six men the control of the fuel of our metropolis was left: 
To-day four men combining together can determine what 
shall be the price of carriage, and therefore what shal: be the 
price of breadstuffs in the metropolis of New York. To-day 
one or two men actually do control the price of our light. A 
half-score of men, a8 Many as youcan count on your two 
hands, can to-day control en the Atlantic coast the price of 
our fuel, the price of our breadstuffs, and the price of our 
light. When the light, the bread, and the fuel of a great 
section of the nation is controlled by a dozen men, how far 
are we from oligarchy? These great railroad corporations 
control our State Legislatures, in many cases our judiciary 
and our courts of justice. They are able to exercise a control- 
ling influence to-day in the Senate of the United States, and 
probably, also, in the House of Representatives. Every Sen- 
ator who has been added tothe Senate list within the last 
four or five years, I believe, without exception—certainly 
with few, if any—is interested in railroad corporations. The 
brakeman stands upon the end of the car and turns his brake, 
working his ten or twelve hours a day, and gets his dollarand 
a half aday. Occasionally his wages are held back, as they 
were two years ago by one of our great railroad corporations, 
for a month or two, in order that dividends may be paid 
to the stockholders, and that the monopoliats of the stock 
market may profit by speculation. While he is working at 
these wages, he sees men growing rich at such arate that one 
railroad king accumulates ninety millions in a score of years, 
and another seventy odd millions in twenty-nine or thirty 
years. No wonder he grows discontented. The time is 
coming, fellow citizens, when this question must be met and 
solyed by us. Either cur railroad corporations will control 
our country, or onr country must control the railroad cor- 
porations. When once that issue is fairly presented, eo that 
the whole American people shall see it, the whole Ameri- 
can people will not think twice in order to record their 
verdict. 

The inevitable result of this concentration of wealth is the 
combination of labor and resulting strikes. One quarter of 
our workers are engaged in working for wages under the 
employ of capitalists. What isthe relation between theee 
wage laborers and capitalists ? The old political economy 
had nothing wiser or better to say to us on this subject than 
this: Labor is a commodity ; capital isto gointo the market 
and hire its labor at the cheapest possible price. That is, a 
man is like coal, to be bought at the lowest price. One 
quarter of our population are in the market to be hired by 
the day, the week, or the year, at the lowest possible figure. 
All the eelfishness of capital is arrayed to bear the labor mar- 
ket; to depreciate and depress wages. All the selfishness of 
the laboring population is arrayed to bull the labor market; 
to appreciate and increase the value of wages. And capital 
on the one side and labor on the other are arrayed in arms, 
one against the other, in a perpetual state of chronic inquiet- 
ness, ever and anon breaking out into open war. If thereis 
in modern scientific thought no better solution of this great 
problem of the relations of labor and capital than this, if 
this is the latest word that Christianity has to say for this 
problem, then the inevitable resu.t is a continuance of strikes 
until the bitterend. And what that end shall be, who can 
tell? Since capital is already a concentration for the pur- 
pose of getting labor cheap, labor will concentrate to make 
labor dear. Inevitably labor will combine to say, first, We 
will not work ; and then, No man else shall work; and then 
—let the fires that blazed from Chicago to Pittsburgh only 
three or four years ago show us what the possible dangers of 
the not far off future are. 

I believe Christianity has a better solvent. I deny the 
axiom of political economy ; I declare it to be pagan, and 
unchristian, and unhuman, and unphilosophical. The time 
is coming when not capital shall hire labor, but labor shall 
hire capital; when not money shall be master and man the 
servant, but man shall be master and money shall be the eer- 
vant. The time is coming when toil and labor, hard-handed 
labor it may be, and blackfisted ‘it may be, and sweaty of 
brow it may be, shall stand at the topmost ladder of American 
honor, and money shall be its servant. How that blessed 
day is to be brought about, who can tell? Iam here, I told 
you in the beginning, to ask questions, not to answer them ; 
but that time will be bastened on by laying broad and deep 
foundations, by teaching the great mass of the American 
people probity, and self-denial, and honesty, and intelli- 
gence, and—I am almost inclined to put it as the topmost 
virtue of them all—temperance. By a long, slow process (it 
may take years) the time shall be when we shall have no such 
financial pope in America as Jay Gould. 

I have spoken of temperance as the topmost virtue of them 
all. Temperance is hardly one of the questions of the day. You 
were told on this platform only a few days ago, I see by this 
morning's ‘‘Chautauqua Assembly Hera!d,” how old a ques- 
tion this question is. Yet it ever recursin ever new forms. 
I have only a word to say about it, for it has been much and 
fully discussed ; but it is a question which somehow or other 
we in America must meet. Worse foe to American institu- 
tions than superstition, with all its power; worse foe to 
American institutions than ignorance, with all its capabili- 
ties of being misled and used by designing ren, is intemper- 
ance; and in some way, by some method, we must learn 
how to solve the problem to make our nation intelligent, and 





to make our nation temperate. We shall not solve that 
problem by prohibition. I hold, indeed, that it is the right 
of the community to do everything necessary for its 
own eelf-protection and its own perpetuation. There 
is absolutely nothing that the community may not do 
in its own self-preservation. When the war cloud rises 
in the horizon, the nation comes into your homes; it lays 
its hand upon your husband; it drags him away from your 
roof; it puts bim in the tented field against his will and 
against yours. Andithas aright to doit for its own pro- 
tection ard perpetuation. I hold that the nation has a right 
toshut up any shop, to interfere with any industry, real or 
imaginary, to stop the wheels of any business, to do whatso- 
ever it will to protect itself from destruction; and no man 
has a right to stand up and say: My rights are iuterfered 
with. But all that prohibition can do {s to prevent the flow 
and flood of temptation while the great work of temperance 
is being carried forward, and carried on, and carried under. 
[read only two or three weeks ago a seutence from a Meth- 
odist bishop something like this, in the opening of an article 
in areligious newspaper: ‘‘The saloons have disappeared 
from Iowa.” I thought he was the most sanguine man 
that ever had met in the course of my life. What Mr. 
Gough said on this platform Jast night is true. Prohibition 
is notenough ; extirpation, annihilation. Andannihilation can 
be brought about only when man himeelf is transformed and 
redeemed. What is intemperance ? Intemperance is the do- 
minion of the animal over the spiritual. When aman is in- 
temperate his animal nature is at the top, and his spiritual 
and intellectual nature is at the bottom, and never cau you 
cure jutemperance except by turning him upside down, or 
rather upside up, for he is upside down already, aud putting 
the spiritual and intellectual at the top and the animal at the 
bottom. You may get his pledge; thut may help you. You 
may turn him from the liquor shop; that may help you. 
But when you have razed the liquor shop to the ground, and 
secured his pledge, and done all else, the work is stil! undone, 
unless self-control has been wrought into his soul by the 
power of a living Christ. There are not two Saviours in the 
world ; one from intemperance and one from all other sinus. 
Intemperancce is. a sin, and for it and from it there is but one 
salvation : that of the divine power of God through the Lord 
Jesus Christ working in the hearts and the lives of men. 

There are religious questions cf the day, or rather one 
great religious question ; but of that Iam speak to-morrow 
morning, and therefore I forbear. 

I have thus endeavored briefly to sketch out before you, 
not al), certainly, but eome of the great questions of the day 
that confront us. What shall we do to purify our govern 
ment? What shall we do to consolidate our Union? What 
shall we do to harmonize and unify in one American nation 
all the diverse elements which God in his providence is pour- 
ing in upon us? Whateshall we doto educate labor and to 
harmonize the relations between labor and capital? What 
shall we do to redeem and ransom the community from the 
stigma and the fever passion of intemperance? These are 
some of the problems that present themselves before us for 
the present and for the future. Every epoch has had its own 
great nation, one leading all the other nations of the globe— 
Babylon, Persia, Macedonia, Rome, the Empire of Charle- 
magne; to-day it is the Anglo-Saxon empire—Great Britain 
and the United States—mother aud daughter, one in all but 
flag and organization. To every nation this sublime leader- 
ship has been intrusted in turn, and as one and another has 
proved false to it, from one and another the scepter and the 
crown have departed. What more pathetic than to stand 
where once the Babylonian hanging gardeus were, and see 
there the ruins where the jackal makes his hiding place, or 
where Egyptian civilization once was the wonder and admi- 
ration of the world, where now the drifting sands play back 
and forth, and the fellaheen Jabors with his toilsome prayer 
te great Allah above for bis deliverance; or in Greece, with 
its temples now but single and isolated pillars pointing sky- 
ward, monuments to its own infidelity; or in Rome, once 
mistrees of the world, now but a city of curiosities and antiq- 
uities. Shall the time ever ccme when some traveler from 
some remote region beyond the seas shall come to our fair 
land, ehall see our New York harbor choked with soi], our 
great rivers flowing with no white winged commerce fleck - 
ing them, ehall walk along our railway tracks and wonder 
what sort of carriages travereed and retraverced them ? 
Unless we are faithful to our trust, the judgment that God 
has visited on other nations God in due time will visit on 
us; for as he is no respecter of persons 60 he is no respecter 
ef nationalities. But I have better faith and hope for our 
dear Jand. Palestine has given the worldreligion ; Greece bas 
given it art and literature ; Rome has given it law; Eogland 
has given it commerce and manufactures; and America 
shall give it liberty. Liberty, rooted in religion; liberty, 
filling all literature with the fragrance of ite blosecms; lib- 
erty, guarded and defeuded by law aud in turn redeeming 
law from despotism ; liberty, making every white-winged 
angel of commerce a messenger of freedom to tbe other na- 
tions of the globe. 1 stand to-day and lock before me, and 
the curtain rolls for a moment from before my vision. I see 
my land, fair now, yet fairer then by far than now; [ see 
her one people, from the northernmost woods of Maine to 
the lagoons of Louisiana, from where the Atiantic surges 
thunderingly roll to where the waves kiss the Golden Horn ; 
I see her one great nation; her church and her school-housce 
standing side by side in every village; 1 see her one great 
people, Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, Irishmen, Mongoli- 
ane, gathered under one flag, whose white means purity, 
whose red means self-denial, whose blue means fidelity, 
whose stars mean the smile of heayen, and heaven's God 
looking down upon her; and from this great congregation, 
type and figure and symbol of that greater congregation into 
which every tribe aud pation and tongue shall enter at the 
last, there rises the grand choral chant, ‘‘ God, even our own 
God, has blessed us, and all the ends of the earth shall fear 
him.” 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Latin is a dead language, and that is why doctors use it 
for writing out their prescriptions. [New Orleans Picayune. 

—At Gross Beckskerek, Hungary, one hundred women are 
on trial for poisoning their husbands, and thirty-five of them 
have been proved guilty. 

—The family of the late Gen. G. K. Warren are reported 
to be in destitute circumstances, and a committee has been 
formed to raise funds for their aid. 

—The Sioux Indian troubles at Pine Ridge Agency have 
received a check in the arrest of Red Cloud. He is at pres- 
eut released on parole for good behavior. . 

—Heavy rains in the region of Galveston, Texas, have 
caused a rapid rise and overflow of the rivers, and the re- 
sulting damage to property has been very great. 

—-The extraordinary vitality of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is 
illustrated by the fact that a single mail last week brought 
the publishers orders for 2,135 copies of that book. 

—-British troops in Canada, the 101st Munster Fasileers, have 
been ordered to prepare for transfer to Gibraltar on the 
troopship *‘ Orentes,” en route for Exypt it is supposed. 

—T. C. Eastman, ‘of New York, has chartered the ‘* Cas- 
talia,” of the Monarch Line, to convey a load of 400 mules 
to Alexandrla, Egypt, for the use of the British troops. 

—The annual overflow of the Nile has begun to take place, 
and the event is regarded by the Egyptians as one of their 
best allies and means of resistance to the invading British 
forces. 

—N. Y. “ Herald.”"—‘* London, August 24, 1882. A com- 
mittee is being formed hereto arrange for the placing of a 
bust of the poet Longfellow in Westminster Abbey.” A 
noble tribute to a noble man. 

—Ireland heard from again.—‘‘ A farmer named Leahy was 
shot dead near Killarney last evening by a party of ‘ moon- 
lighters.” He was dragged from his bed by an armed party.” 
—[{New York Herald, Aug. 22. 

—The Wesley Female College of Ohio was sold on 
Thursday last to satisfy a debt of $75,000. It was bought in 
by one of the trustees of the Methodist Book Concern for 
$75,133, and will be reopened in September. 

—The ,Tea’ of Russia was to have received on Thursday 
last Lieutenant K. M. Berry, commandant of the “‘ Jeannette” 
search steamer ‘* Rodgers,” aud Engineer Melville of the 
* Jeannette.” They start directly for America. 

—Oua Monday of last week a collision occured at Cairo, IIl., 
between two trains on which were embarked W. C. Coup's 
circus. One passenger coach was entirely demolished, kill- 
ing three wagon drivers aud wounding thirty other men. 

—Ou Wednesday and Thursday last a terrific storm swept 
over the British Isles, and fierce gales prevailed along the 
coasts. Much damage was done to property and crops, and 
there were several marine disasters attended with loss of life. 

—President Arthur has been at Newport the past week as 
the guest of Governor Morgan. He has been the social lion, 
and has been féled, dined, and honored with public, private 
and military receptions without number, His son is with 
him. 

—Forty natives attacked Mr. Long, the American Consul, 
on Saturday, August 19, while he was riding through the 
streets of Alexandria. He urged on his horse, repelled 
the attack and escaped. The leader of the natives was ar- 
rested. 

—The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has been passing the sum- 
mer at his farm at Peekskill-on-Hudson, ard has not hereto- 
fore suffered from hay-fever. He has found a remedy which is 
an effectual cure, and has found it unnecessary to seek the 
White Mountains for relief this year. 

—Thu extreme cold of last winter, and the unusual floats 
of Greenland ice that have blocked the harbors and prevented 
navigation, have brought about a terrivle condition of affairs 
in Iceland. They are on the verge of a great famine, and the 
Governor of Iceland appeals for help to other nations. 

—There has jast closed at Liverpool the International 
Congress for the ‘‘ Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations.” One of the chief topics of consideration was 
the practicability of having aninternational marriage law, 
by which marriage contracts should be internationally valid. 

—Thirty-six children of the Omaha trive of Indians arrived 
in the East on Saturday last, for the purpose of getting an 
education. Thirty-one of them enter the Carlisle (Pa.) In- 
dian School, and the other five go to Hampton Institute, Va. 
Thirteen of them are girls, and ali are described as bright, 
healthy and jolly. 

—There is a man in Milwaukee, Wis., named W. E. Fitz- 
patrick, who claims to be the heir to.the throne of Ireland. 
He has written to Mr. Gladstone, the British Premier, to 
urge upon his, W. E. F's., royal sister Victoria to vacate the 
Irish throne in his favor. He is said to be in earnest, and 
does not appear to be acrank. Hail to King William, first 
of the Fitz P's. 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer, the eminent English philosopher 
and author, arrived in New York on board the Cunard 
steamship ‘‘ Servia,”’ on Monday, August 21, and is at present 
the guest of bis friend, Professor Youmans. The ‘‘Servia” 
brought 462 cabin passengers, who brought over trinkets, 
jewelry and extra clothes on which the Custom House in- 
spectors collected duties amounting to $2,500. 

—The details of the Joyce murder in Ireland, mentioned 
last week in these columns, were terrible. Joyce's mother, 
an old lady of eighty years, was terribly mangled, and dogs 
had devoured part of her body before it was discovered. The 
bodies of the other victims lay about the floor ‘‘ riddled with 
bullets, and mangled asif they had been battered with a ham- 
mer.” Four suspected persous have been arrested. 

—The steamboat Kaaterskill, one of the Hudson River 
fleet, narrowly escaped a horrible calam‘ty on the morning of 
August 19. Her twenty-two-ton walking beam broke, and 
& mars of metal weighing over five tons crashed through the 
boat, finally reaching the hold, where its force was spent, 
and it rested, thus preventing a terrible disaster, The cylin- 





der was broken and the boat was filled with escaping steam, 
from the effects of which only one man died. 

—A canal boat loaded with straw got wedged under the 
railroad bridge at Schenectady, N. Y., Saturday evening, 
August 21. An engine crossing shortly afterward set fire to 
the straw, which was totally destroyed, and the boat was 
greatly damaged. This fire caused a blockade of the freight 
trains, and while one train was standing on the grade 
another freight train ran into it, causing another fire, which 
destroyed eight or ten cars, and a locomotive was badly 
damaged. The loss is considerable.—[ Exchange. 

—A young woman was recently arrested in New York who 
has led a most adventurous life. Io January Jast she was 
found at Hoboken almost frozen to death in the snow. From 
there she went to Brooklyn and attempted suicide by jump- 
ing into the Gowanus Canal. She wasnext found on West 
street, New York, where she was sufferiog from the effects of 
a dose of oxalic acid. Writers of the modern sensatioa»l 
dramatic school would do well to take note of this case, and 
work it up with a few penny-awful accessories into a first- 
lass five act and seventeen tableaux melodrama. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The late Eliza Carrington of Woodbridge, Conn., bequeathed $500 
to the local Congregationzl Sunday-school library, $1,000 Lo the 4 meri- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions at New York, $9,000 in equal propor- 
tionsto the American Congregational Union, the American Home 
Missionary Society and the American Missionary Association.—'l he 
American Board of Foreign Missions and the American Missionary 
Society each get $500 by the will of the late Aaron Kellogg of Vernon, 
Conn. 

—The Congregational Building enterprise at Chautauqua com- 
menced in the summer of 1878. About forty persons assembied, and 
the need of a national Congregational Sunday-schoo! secretary was 
discussed, a committee was appointed to promote the project. In 
1879 the meeting was three times as large, and all felt that the Sun- 
day-school interests of our denomination were taking on a new im- 
petas. In 1880, over two hundred and fifty Congregationalists were 
present, representing nineteen States and Territories. The project 
of erecting a building for Congregational purposes was inaugurated 
by share subscriptions of ten dellats each. In 1831 a subséription 
of over three hundred dollars waz reported; and a board of seven 
trustees was appointed with instructions to become incorporated. 
The fourth annual meeting was held during the Summer Assembly 
which has just closed. President Mark Hopkins was Moderator of 
a large meeting, a subscription of nearly eight hundred dollars was 
reported, which during the meeting was increased to nearly a thou- 
sand dollars. The gift of a choice lot of land, thirty by fifty feet, 
had been made by the Assembly Management. The title had been 
secured and the building commenced. It is expected that the build- 
ing will be inclosed before winter. It will have a reading-room, 
registry room, various offices, and in the second story a chapel with 
sealing capacity for about twe hundred persons. The Trustees ex- 
pect that the thousand dollars needed to finish the structure will now 
be easily secured, either by ten dollar shares or else by the larger 
contribution of some beneficent Congregationalista. The Trustees 
are the Rev. H. L. Hubbell, Jamestown. N. Y., President; the Rev, 
Frank Russell, Mansfield, Ohio, Secretary; the Rev. E. C. Hall, 
Jamestown, N.Y., Treasurer; the Rev.°J.D. Stewart, Ilistings, Neb., 
W. A. Duncan, Esq., Syracuse, N. Y., F. E. Tracy, Esq , Mansfield, 
Ohio, and Col. A. B. Lawrence, Warsaw, N. Y. The first three are 
the Execntive Committee, cither of whom is authorized to receive 
contributions. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—Long pastorates are in these days so rare that the Rev. Dr. Saf- 
ford’s mivi«try of almost twenty-two years to the Third Congrega- 
tional Church of Burlington, Vt., is noteworthy. Dr. Safford is in 
the maturity of his atrength. The church, the community and the 
State where he has so long ministered can ill afford to lose him, The 
church and community that wins his service will find an abie 
preacher and a faithful pastor. 

—A Congregational council! will be held Sept. 29 in the chapel! of 
the Center Church at New Haven, Conn., to examine the Rev. New- 
man Smyth,D.D , who has been cailed to that church. The council is 
composed of ali the (Congregational ministers in New Haven, and the 
Revs. George L. Walker, D.D., of the First Congregationa! Church of 
Hartford, Alexander McKenzie of the Shepard Congregational 
church of Cambridge, Mass., Joseph T. Duryea, D. D., of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church of Boston, and F. A. Noble, D. D., of the 
Union Congregational Church of Park Avenue, Chicago. If the ex- 
amination is satisfactory the installation will take piace the same 
afternoon at 3 P. M. 

—1646. Juneye3. Alen Bridges hath been chose to wake ye 
sleepers in meeting. And being mch pronde of his place, must needs 
have a fox taile fixed to ye end of a long staff wherewith he may 
brush ye faces of them yt will have napps in time of discourse ; like- 
wise a sharpe thorne wherewith he may prick such as be most 
rounde. On ye last Lord, his day, as he strutted about ye meeting- 
house, hee did spy Mr. ‘Vomline, sleeping with much comforte, hjs 
head kept steadie by being in ye corner, and bjs hand grasping ye 
rail. And soe epying, Allen did quicklie thrust his staff behind Dame 
Ballard and give bjm a grievous prick upon ye hand. Wherevppon 
Mr. Tomlins did spring vpp mch above ye floore and with terrible 
force strike wth his hand against ye wall, and also, to ye great won- 
der of all, prophainlie exclaim, in a loude voice, cuse ye wood-chuck; 
he dreaming, as it seemed, yt a woodchuck had seized and bit his 
hand. But on comeing to know where hee was and ye greate scan- 
dail hee had committed, he seemed mch abashed, but did not epeake. 
And I think he will nct soone againe go to sleepe in meeting. Ye 
women may sometimes sleepe and none know it, by reason of their 
enormous bonnets. Mr. Whiting doth pleasantlie say yt from the 
pulpit hee doth seem to be preaching to stacks of straw wtn men 
sitting here and there among them.—(Obadiah Turner’s Journal, 
1630-S1. 

THE WEST. 


—aA Baptist council at Thornton, Ind, has deposed Rev. George 
W. Reber from the ministry on these charges: For ** heretical teach- 
ings ’’ as to the liability of Christ to sin ; as to the order of justifica- 
tion and regeneration ; as to regeneration being a change of relation, 
rather than nature; as to sanctification being possible to such a de- 
gree, in this life, that the man no longer commits sin, urging this 
doctrine to such an extent as to create division in the church ; as 
to his statement that he knew his teaching was notin accord with 
Baptist belief; and as to his belief in the possibility of the final 
apostasy of a once regenerate soul. 

THE SOUTH. 


—Prof, Albert Salisbury, of the Wisconsin State Normal School, 





has accepted an appointment from the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation as Superintendent of its school work at the South. Mr, Roy 
will continue as Field Superintendent in care of the church .vork. 

—A small association of Southern Presbyterians are sending out 
private circulars requesting tae presbyteries toask the next General 
Assembly not to continue the fraternal correapondence with the 
Northern Church. The Louisville ‘‘ Chrietian Observer’ says very 
sensibly that such a withdrawal now would be disgraceful. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
BAPTIST 


F. C. Colby, of Philadelphia, has received a call to the pastorate 
of the Fifth Church at Newark N. J. 

L. ¥. Moore, of Flushing, L. I., has accepted a call to the church 
at Oxford, N. Y. 

E. G. Taylor has resigned the pastorate of the church at Mount 
Morris, N. Y. 

A. F. Perry has accepted a call to the church at Deep River, 
Conn. 

John M. English, pastor of the Dudley Street Charch at Boston, 
Mass., has resigned his pastorate to accept a professorship in the 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

J. H. Chambers, of Philadelphia, has accepted a call to the 
church at Huntington, Pa. 

—A. D. Gillette, Corresponding Secretary of the American and 
Foreign Bible Society, died at Lake George, N. Y., August 24, aged 
75 years. 

Heman H. Barbour, of Hartford, Conn,, has received a call to 
a church at Baltimore, Md. 

—Mr. Judson has declined the call to the Firat Church at New- 
ark, N.J. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Frank H. Foster has accepted a professorship in Middlebury 
College and will enter upon his duties at the beginning of the next 
college year. 

—Frank Wandermooler Mill, a recent graduate of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, will be ordained and sail with his bride to 
engage in missionary work at an early da‘e. 

Franklin 8S, Fitch, pastor of the Seventh Street Church at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has accepted a cal! to the church at Str atford, Conn 

—Charles E. Strong declines the call to East Swanzy, N. H. 

~Horace Bundy is supplying the pulpit of the church at Wolcott, 
Mass, 

—Ailen Hazen will act as Dr. Crawford’s colleague in the church at 
Deerfield, Masa. 

—E, Porter Dyer, who has been pastor of various churches in 
Massachusetts, died at South Abington A ugust 22, aged sixty-nine 
years. 

—Reuen Tomas has received a call to the Tollirgton Park Church, 
Lonéon, Fngland. 

J. C, Holbrook will continue his relation as acting pastor to the 
West Church at Portland, Me. 

—Merrill Blanchard, pastor of the church at Winte rport, Me., has 
accepted a call to the Pavilion Church at Biddeford, Me. ; 


EPISCOPAL. 


—E. G. Richardson has been elected assistant minister of Trinity 
Church at Newark, N. J. 

Theodore Edson has been rector of St. Ann's Church at Lowell 
Mase., for fifty-seven years, having been ordained in April, 1825, 
David J. Ayers, who recently was appointed assistent at Trinity 
Church, N. Y., has been his assistant for a year. 


METHODIST. 

—Mr. Booth has been appointed pastor of the African church at 
Providence, R. I. 

—O. P. Wright, pastor of the Pleasant Street Church at Salem 
Mass., has withdrawn his resignation, to the great satisfaction of his 
people. 

—C. H. Hannaford, of Clinton, N. H., who on account of il! health 
was unable to accept regular work at the time conference was in 
session, has improved in health and accepted a call to Exeter, N. H. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—A. B. Van Huyzen (Reformed), pastor of the church at East 
Williamson, N. Y., has resigned his pastorate. Dr. Terwinkle of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., his successor, began his duties Aug. 27. 

—John De Witt (Presbyterian), will begin his labors as Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History and Church Polity at Lane Seminary, Sep- 
tember 14. . 

Stephen H. Camp (Unitarian), pastor of the Unity Chapel at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., met with a sad bereavement in the death of his 
wife. 

—J. George (Universalist), died at Fredonia, N.Y., Augnst 23, aged 
65 years. 

—A, J. Canfield (Universalist) preached his farewell sermon in the 
Town Hal! at Warren, Mase., August 20. 

~Alexander H. Warner (Reformed), the oldest minister in the 
classis of Bergen, N. J., died August 22, aged 79 years, 

—George W. Musgrave (Presbyterian), died at Philadelphia, Pa,, 
August 23, 

—William H. Lewis, rector of the Church of the Nativity at 
Philadelphia, has accepted the call to Christ Church, at Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—The corner-#tone of the Firat Baptist Church at Denver, Col., 
was laid August 21.—The centenary of the Baldwinsville, Mass., 
Baptist church took place August 22.——The repairs on the Con 
gregational Church at Southampton, Mass., are nearly completed. 
——The Universalist church at Warren, Mass., is almost ready for 
occupancy.———The Methodist Episcopal and Protestant Episcopal 
Churches at Warehonse Point, Conn.,, are undergoing extensive re- 
pairs and alterations -The Universalist Church at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., was opened for service August 20, after being enlarged and 
improved.—A new chapel was dedicated at Svuthampton, L. L, 
August 20.-_—-The West End Methodist Episcopal Church on Pine 
Street, Phila , was dedicated August 20.—The damage done the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Enfield, Conn., by lightning is 
not as serious as was thought at first. The Congregational 
Society at Somers, Conn., have purchased a parsonage.— 
——A church of eleven members has been organized in Red Cliff, 
Col.—A church will be dedicated in Breckenridge, Col., Aug. 27. 
——The Congregational church at Hebron, Conn., which was burned 
on April 17, is being rebuilt ——The German Reformed Church situ- 
ated on Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., on August 20 celebrated 
its thirtieth anniversary, the third anniversary of the present pus- 
tor’s occupancy of the pulpit, and the reopening of the church after 
undergoing enlargement avd renovation.——St. John’s Methodist 
Ep'scopal Church at Newark, N. J., has been mueh improved, havy- 
ing been newly papered and painted ; new carpets will be laid before 
the church is reopened by Bishop Simpson in September.—The 
Congregational Society at Suffield, Conn., have expended $920 on 
their church building, 
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Books and Authors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The September magazines are stronger in proportion in 
poetry; but this is not surprising, since the production of fine 
prose is much larger than the production of poetry of the 
sameclass. Harper's is rich in illustrated articles; the first 
being a breezy description of ‘Summer at York,” by Sarah 
D. Clark; Mrs. John Lillie contributes a finely illustrated 
article entitled ‘In Surrey,” in which occurs this delightful 
study of 


ENGLISH SCENERY. 


I don’t know of anything p'easanter than to reach the old town 
on aspring evening as we did, when there has just been a light, 
fresh rain for an hour or so, that seems to wake things ap with a 
little start toward the greener season. The old High Street looked 
very fine and fu!l of mellow toues, with a dignified quiet about its 
brick wails, irregular windows, and fine old signboards, and here 
and there as we walked along, turning to the left, we caught 
sight of pale colors rising over garden walls, some almond 
trees hung heavily with their pink blossoms; and inside a 
gateway, before which we often later paused to look and watch for 
“ effects’’ of light and shade, there was a quiet garden full of prep- 
aration for the summer—marigolds and daffodils and some little 
white sprigs were blooming in among the pale green shrubs. 

There was a doorway hung with a red vine, and a gardener was 
moving about in his shirt sleeves very careful'y tying up things, and 
watering planta, with that peculiar manner the gardener has when 
he can look up and down and around about him and say his flowers 
will take care of themselver out-of-doors. 

The hawthorn was newly springing, and as we sauntered along we 
all said how very newly glad we were each season for the hawthorn 
and the lilac and all the old-fashioned. courteous blossoms that 
never desert us. Why thisis I wonder, bnt do not these old friends 
come with a peculiarly dignified certainty of welcome? I don’t 
think I feel with the poets who immortalize them simply as growth 
fur bowers. Goldsmith saying, 


** The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade,” 


18 not, to my mind, half as grateful or appreciative as Chaucer, to 
whom the ** May ” is a blossom loved for itself, or as Shakespeare, 
to whom the well-known beauties of the earth had their places jurt 
for themselves. 


** T know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows,” 


is worth all the sedate politeness toward things that can “ grow and 
wreathe themelves to shelter from the wind’ which Goldamith, or 
Moore, or Miss Edgeworth, can show us. 


* Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thongbts that do often lie too deep for teara.”’ 


And all this first freshness of the spring made the old town rut ona 
sort of welcome for us. We hada lodging inahouse dignified by 
age, and the shelter of a brick-walled garden, in which a doorway 
was rather abruptly cut, atall, narrow entrance, with a box walk 
leading to the house door, within which everything was cool and 
quiet—a little dim where the oak staircase turned away to the right, 
bat cheery enonghin our sitting-room, which had windows and a 
glass door opening directly upon a very pretty, orderly garden, 
with the prospect of fowls to the left. , 


Mr. Lathrop’s ‘Spanish Vistas” continues to be delightfa) 
both to the eye and to the mind through the skill of the en- 
graver and the writer. Two article of exceptional value are 
Colonel Higginson's “ Visitof the Vikings,” descriptive of the 
various discoveries made by the Norsemen in this country, 
and Mr. E. P. Whipple's *‘ Recollections of Emerson,” which 
is specially fresh and new. Our readers will enjoy an extract 
from his description cf 


A RIDE WITH EMERSON. 


By this time we had passed out of the town into the long country 
road which led to Bosion. Emerson was in his happiest mood. He 
entered into a peculiar kind of conversation with his young com. 
panion, in which reverie occasionally emerged into soliloquy, and 
then again became a real talk between the two, though ever liable to 
subside into reverie and soliloquy if his interlecutor had tact enongh 
to restrain hls own tendency to self exp I shall never forget 
that evening. The moon was nearly at its full, undisturbed by a 
cloud, and the magical moonlight flooded the landscape and sky- 
scape with its soft, gentle, serene, mystical radiance, making 
strangely unreal all things which seem so substantial when viewed 
in the ** insolent,” revealing glare of the sun. 

The conversation at last drifted to contemporary actors who as- 
sumed to personate leading characters in Shakespeare’s greatest 
plays. Had I ever seen an actor who satisfied me when he pretended 
to be Mamlet or Othello, Lear or Macbeth? Yes,I had seen the 
elder Booth in these characters. Though net perfect, he approached 
nearer to perfection than any other actor I knew. Nobody, of 
course, could really satisfy a student of Shakespeare. Still I thought 
that the elder Booth had a realizing imagination, that he conceived the 
nature of the person he embodied in its essential individual qualities, 
that so firm and true was his imaginative grasp of a character that 
he preserved the unity of one of Shakespeare’s cemplex natures 
while giving all the varieties of its manifestation. Macready might 
be the more popular actor of the two, at least in all ** refined ” cir- 
cles; but the trouble with Macready was that, while he was gifted 
with a good understanding, he was strangely deficient in im- 
passioned imagination, and that he accordingly, by a logical process, 
inferred the character he wished to impersonate by a patient study 
of Shakespeare’s text, and then played the inference. 

‘* Ah,” said Emerson, giving a tender touch of his whip to the 
indolent horse—an animal who, during the three minutes I con- 
sumed in eulogizing Booth, showed a natural disposition to go to 
sleep—** I see you are one of the happy mortals who are capable of 
being carried away by an actor of Shakspeare. Now whenever I 
visit the theater to witness the performance of one of his dramas I 
am carried away by the poet. 1 went last Tuesday to see Macready 
ju “* Hamlet.” I got along very well until he came to the passage : 





‘thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon ;’ 


and then actor, theater, all vanished in view of that solving and dis. 
solving imagination, which could reduce this big globe and all it 
inherits into mere ‘glimpses of the moon,’ The play went on, but, 





absorbed in this one thought of the mighty master, I paid no heed 
to it.” 

What specially impressed me, as Emerson was speaking, was his 
glance at our surroundings as he slowly uttered, * glimpses of the 
moon ;” for here above us was the same moon which must have 
given birth to Shakspeare’s thought, its soft rays of consecrating 
light insinuating a skeptical doubt of the real existence of the world 
of matter, which, in the fierce glow of the noontide sun, appears so 
imperturbably conscious of a solid, incontestable reality. 

There is a charming poem by Philip Bourke Marston en- 
titled, ‘‘A Garden Secret,” and one of Mr. Boyesen’s Norse 
Idyls. 


Those who are not interested in wood engraving will be 
sure to read the artiele on Thomas Bewick in ‘‘ The Century” 
on account of its authorship, Mr. Dobson having a felicity of 
style which attracts every reader who comes to knowit. A 
very interesting article is furnished by Dr. Fisher on the 
‘‘Academic Career of ex-President Woolsey,” with two fine 
portraits of that famous teacher. General McClellan takes 
“The War in Egypt” as the text of a readable article in 
which there is some vigorous criticism of the English policy. 
Edmund W. Gosse, one of the most gifted and {scholariy of 
the younger English literary men, gives some recollections of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, from which we give this 


PEN PICTURE OF ROStETTI. 


It was about Christmas in that same year, 1870, that he who writes 
these lines was first presented to Gabriel Rossetti. The impression 
en my mental eye is as fresh as if it had been made yesterday, in_ 
stead of twelve years ago. He wasaman of average height, com, 
monly loosely clad in black, so as to give one something of the notion 
of an abbé; the head very full, and domed like that of Shakespeare, 
as it was then usual to’say—to my thinking,more like that of Chaucer 
—in any case, a head surcharged with imagination and power, 
strongly Italian in color and cast. The eyes were exceedingly deep- 
set, in cavernons sockets; they were large and black, and fall of a 
restless brilliance, a piercing quality which consoled the shy novice 
by not being stationary. Lastly, a voice of bell-like tone and sonor- 
ity, a voice capable of expressing without effort every shade of emo- 
tion from rage and terror to the most sublime tenderness, I have 
never heard a voice so fitted for poetical effect, so purely imaginative, 
and yet, in its absence of rhetoric, so clear and various, as that of 
Gabriel Xossetti, I retain one special memory of his reading in his 
own studio the unfinished MS. of “* Rose Mary,” in 1873, which sur_ 
passed in this direction any pleasure which it has been my lot to en. 
joy; and on various occasions I have listened to his reading of son- 
nets, his own and those of others, with a sense that his intonation 
revealed a beanty in the form of that epecies of verse which it had 
never been seen to possess before. I have already spoken of his 
wonderful courtliness to a new acquaintance, his bewitching air of 
sympathy; on acloser intimacy this stately manner would break up 
into wild fits of mirth, and any sketch of Rossetti wonld be incom- 
plete that did not describe his loud and infectious lang*ter. He lived 
very much apart from the every-day life of mankind, not ostenta- 
tiously, but from a genuine lack of interest in passing events. An 
old friend tells me that during the French Revolution he burst into 
Roseetti’s studio with the incredible news, “* Louis Philippe has 
landedin England!” ‘Has he?” said Rossetticalmly. ‘ What has 
hecome for?” ‘ 


During the last eight years of his life, Rossetti’s whole being was 
clouded by the terrible curse of an excitable temperament—sleepless- 
ness. To overcome this enemy, which interfered with his powers of 
work and concentration of thought, he accepted the treacherous aid 
of the new drug, chloral, which was then vaunted as perfectly harm- 
less in its effect upon the health. The doses of chloral became more 
and more necessary to him, and I am told that at last they became so 
frequent and excessive that no case has been recorded in thejannais 
of medicine in which one patient has taken’eo much, or even half so 
much chloral as Rossetti took. Under this unwholesome drug his 
constitution, originally a magnificent »ne, slipped unconsciously into 
decay, the more stealthily that the poison seemed to have no effect 
whatever on the powers of the victim’s intellect. He painted until 
physical force failed him ; he wrote brilliantly to the very last, and 
two sonnets dictated by him on his death-bed are described to me as 
being entirely worthy of his mature powers. 


The Atlantic is an instructive rather than an entertaining 
number; although no intelligent reader will fail to find him- 
self much interested in its various articles. Mr. Conway, 
who is always entertaining in whatever field he ‘enters, 
describes a ‘‘Geologic Ramble on the Weald.” The circuit 
of his explorations including the battle field of Hastings and 
the adjacent country; Elizabeth Robbins discusses the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Evil in Greek Mythclogy,” avd Alexander C. 
McClurg writes in a very readable style of the “ Last 
Chance of the Confederacy ;” F. H. Cushing furnishes the 
first of several articles on ‘‘The Nation of the Willows” 
which promises to be an instructive picture of Indian life. 
There area number of excellent reviews and the Contribu- 
tors’ Club is as entertaining as of old. For the sake of our 
readers who have had the same feeling, we extract from the 
latter 

A BEADER’S COMPLAINT. 


I have never wished that I had been born in some other century 
than the nineteenth. Our age, if not a picturesque one,—and I think 
it has its picturesque aspects,—is without doubt the most comfor‘a- 
ble to live in, take it on the whole, the world has yet known. It seems 
to me that persons of rational mind and humane disposition cannot 
be too thankful to belong to it, for it is hard to see how such persons 
could ever have enjoyed life in earlier times as we of the latest days 
can. ‘lhe world has certainly gone forward, and the feature of its 
progress that I chiefly rejoice in is its advance in humanity. The 
elder world—the world but a very little elder than our own—was such 
a terribly cruel one! 

The only objection to living in the present time that I know of is 
the increased quantity of things one must know, or would like to 
know. Eighteenth-century people didn’t have to read Lecky’s his- 
tory cf their times in four volumes, or a hundred thousand other 
books it now seems obligatory upon all cultivated persons to acquaint 
themselves with, Nowadays one is required toread a small library 
every year, if one would have even a smattering of knowledge on the 
various subjects that invite an intelligent man’s interest. The 
epecialists, in the abundance of whom we glory, carry investigation 
so far forward, each in his own line, that the general reader cannot 
hope to do more than accept a number of things at second hand, or 
be content to have no understanding of them at all. It is hard to 
resign one’s self to ignorance of so many interesting matters, and 
yet that is what one seems driven to. One finds that the first thing 
to learn is “‘ how much reed not be known,” which is perhaps a sort 
of svur-grapes wisdom, but apparently the only wisdom attainable, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Jobn Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Cobden”’ will be issued shortly in 
a shilling edition. 

—Dr. James Martineau has written a work on ‘‘ Spinoza,” 
which Macmillan & Co. will shortly publieh. 

—Hurlbut's ‘ Life of Christ” is issued as ‘No. 38 of the 
Chautauqua Text. Books; Phillips & Hunt, publishers. 

—A weekly newspaper devoted to anti-monopoly princi- 
ples made_its first appearance August 5. ‘ Justice” is ita 
rame. 

—E P. Dutton & Co. Lave nearly ready “‘ Little People of 
Asia,” by Olive Thorne Miller, author of ‘Little Folks in 
Feathers and Fur.” 

—Mre. T. W. Dewing, who wrote the popular little volume, 
‘* Beauty in Dress,” has recently published a second work, 
entitled ‘‘ Beauty in the Household.” 

—Maps of Egypt and plans of Alexandria and the Suez 
Canal are issued in various styles by a number of publishers, 
English and German, to illustrate affaire in Egypt. 

—Mr. Edward A. Freeman, the English bistorian who 
visited this country last winter, has published his impressions 
of the United States in the * Fortnightly Review.” 

—Bualletin No. 62 (July) of the Boston Public Library con- 
tains the titles of a large number of books on Egypt, Assyria, 
etc., mostly purchased from the library of M. Chabas. 

—Victor Hugois prepuring another of his plays for the 
press. It iscalled “Les Jumeaux.” Mazarin, the famous 
cardinal is its hero. It was‘written nearly forty years ago. 

—Mr. Austin Donson is said to be an inveterate print- 
collector as well as writer of society verses. [le is the author 
of the article on Thomas Bewick in the September “ Cent- 
ury.” 

—It is said that Mr. Wharton Barker, one of the Alumni 
of the University of Pennsylvania, spent $15,000 on the 
‘Penn Monthly,” which has succumbed to a want of popu- 
lar appreciation. 

—Andrew Lang's new poem, ‘‘ Helen of Troy,” which is 
to be published in London in October, consists of six books 
of almost 400 lines each. It will be brought out in this 
country by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

—De Hesse-Wartegg, the husband of Minnie Hauk, the 
opera singer, has written a book of travel in the Southern 
States and Mexico, which Chatto & Windus are about to pub- 
ish in London under the title, ‘Golden Land.” 

—Wilkie Collins is paying the penalty for trespassing 
upon the capacity of that most abused organ of the human 
anatomy—the eve. His sight is failing, and he can no longer 
read or write. He is dependent upon an amanuensis. 

—Scribner & Welford announce for immediate issue ‘ Ce- 
cilia; or, Memories of an Heiress,” by Frances Burney, 
which the English publishers, Bell & Daldy, bring out in 
honor of the centenary of this the best of Fanny Burney’s 
novels. 

—E. C. Stedman has written a Stuyvesant legend for the 
Harpers’ Christmas publication. It is 14 verses and has been 
illustrated by E. A. Abbey. Mark Twain will havein the 
same paper an article on his two-years’ trouble with a patent 
burglar alarm. 

—Cassell, Petter & Galpin announce among their early 
publications an edition of Dickens's ‘‘ Boots at the Holly- 
Tree Inn,” with 16 full-page illustrations chromo-litho- 
grapbed in 10 colors, and 16 in black and white, from original 
designs by J. C. Beard. 

—The August numbers of both the ‘‘ Century” and ‘St. 
Nicholus”—the ‘‘mideummer-holiday” issue of the one and 
“the great travel number” of the other—are already out of 
print. The publishers have sold larger editions of both 
tkese magazines during the past few months than in any 
previous summer season. 

—The committee of the Bookbinders’ Pension and Asylum 
Society (London) intend, states the ‘‘ Bibliographer,” build- 
ing two additional almshonses as a completion and frontage 
of one wing of their Asylum in Ball’s Pond Road. These are 
to be called the Ferguson Cottages, as a monument to the 
memory of the late Mrs. Georgina Ferguson, who, by will, 
bequeathed the sum of £1,100 to the Society. 

—The library of the late Professor Bluntschli, the famons 
German jurist and writer, will probably follow that of the 
poet Freiligrath to this country. He himself expressed the 
hope in his will that it should be sold entire to come to the 
United States, and a Paris paper says that some rich 
Baltimore people are negotiating with the Blantschli heirs 
with a view to buying the library for Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

—Sir Bernard Burke, a British antiquarian, declares that 
“there is not now living a single descendant in the male 
line of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Cowley, 
Butler, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, Goldsmith, Byron or Moore; 
vot one of Sir Philip Sidney, nor, I believe, of Sir Walter 
Raleigh; not one of Drake, Cromwell, Hampden, Monk, 
Marlborough, Peterborough, or Nelson; not one of Boling- 
broke, Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Grattan or 
Canning; not one of Bacon, Locke, Newton or Davy; not 
one of Hume, Gibbon or Macaulay; not one of Hogarth, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds or Sir Thomas Lawrence ; not one of David 
Garrick, John Kemble or Edmund Kean.” 

—The charm that dwells in that mystic region ‘‘ between 
a smile and a tear” is nowhere stronger than in the work of 
Dr. John Brown. Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose own hu- 
mor is no less airy and gracious, once wrote to him: ‘I have 
read, and re-read, and then insisted on reading for the third 
time, aloud to my wife, that infinitely tearful and mirthful, 
smilefal and soulful, tender, caressing—where shall I stop? 
—story of ‘ Pet Marjorie ;’ the name and the story not at all 
new to me, yet never old in its passing sweetness. . . . If 
only that fragment of your writings were saved from the 
wreck of English literature, men and women would cry over 
it as they cry to-day cver the lament of Danae, and your 
name would be remembered with that of Simonides. Yes, 
cry, and smile, and laugh, too.” ([N. Y.Tribune, 








Ava. 31, 1882. 
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dred.”"—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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; cut from each wrap ye or the picture of Mrs 


any grocer 
mail to us, with full 


/ bame and address, and we will send you free of all 


expense, your own selection from the followine 














| . . 
| Excels all other Pianos of American manu, 
facturc ‘n its various patented improvements 


The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 





a ee em 


se 


Leuir, Mo }-+- tay @U AANTE Fis & oa bon | assuring larger results in power and purity an 
‘ yxre* a! . - ht - absolutely e ic is assuring larger 2c s ir ar 
Moe bob 0. eck) Order frecof charge. | MEDCALFE & CO., 72 North Clark St., Chicago, bridged, and sold by tirst-class music houses at the | tng P y 
entC. O. D. or P. O. IHlinois. following prices: e | length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
~| COLEMAN & ROGERS, 176 West Baltimore St., INSTRUMENTAL. ca | ed. T yy ae ARE 
Baltimore, Md. Artist's Life Waltars, (Kenster Leben) 4, Strauss 13 | mg to be desire: The Chickering SQUAR 
ver or Never Waltzes, (Toujours 0 s)Waldtensel 7% ; : 

Price: Pint bottles, $1.50; 4-ounce bottles, 50| Chase Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Koiting > PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
sent *repared by | Turkish Patrol Reveille, > rug B> ) 
asad 1g > Piratenof Fensanee,(Lanciers) . " . ” patient 50 | The new CHICKERING "“PRIGHT has the 

M. M. TOWNSEND, . D., | Sirene Walla e Beard ‘ 
Frostburg, Maryland. | Fatinitza, Potpourrt, . ‘ «Supe 100 | justly celebrated patented metallic action 
| Mascotte, I’ wee urri, « . . . Avdran 100 _ 
~ ' ibility of at 





Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Was the first preparation perfectly adapted to cure 
diseases of the scalp, and the first successful re- 
storer of faded or gray hair to its natural color, 
growth and youthful beauty. It has had many 
imitators, but none have so fully met all the re- 
quirements needful for the proper treatment of 


usefulness to every quarter of the globe. Its un- 
paralicled success can be attributed to but one 


NEWER wonderfu'ly chang:s and improves the 
personal appearance, It cleanses tne scalp 
2 from all impurities, cures all humors, fever and 

Pi dryness, and thus prevents baldness. It stimulates 

JM the weakened glands,and enables them to push 


SET 


NNOES 





| BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 


Will change the beard to a natural brown, or black, 
as desired. It produces a permanent color that will 














not wash away. Consisting of a single prepara- ~ LLEAGH'S. » the pent and. the Heat tt a Softest, 
tion, it is applied without trouble. FALCON PEN, s, ae w Othe, ay coat Gaiters > , 
PREPARED BY > a aeedaiaulmemn. ten ‘a 
Renders Silver, Sickel and Silver Plated eo os inicio te ot Giiamn: Eta ok 1 co TR | 
Ware. Plates on Stoves, Plate Gilass, Soda Cle Ser ons om —_S — rade. z 
rams peice (eer geeateettects | ReP, HALL & CO. Nashua, N.H, | eememnse me ee Meee : 
ing as when fresh f-om the store. Saves Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. LEACH $ L 0 and LAW T r ~ 
time. preserves the surface, and contains no Prang’ 8 Fine Birthde Cards from 2c to *DIAP HANIC + rT ILE S . 
corrosive or gritty substance. |\Their CAUSE ana O tach *THE-BF ST-AND-Mi -MOST- 1  SUBSTITUTE-FOR 
BUY NO IMITATIONS! DEMAND THE GENUINE! and Knie Es = ‘ Fr 
prices. [HAY FEVER Seu Free. Address Ten Nights in a | tS LAINED:-GLASS a) 
‘ [qhe, 1a A. Cineiunedd: “O B Ro 8. Arthur's great ‘Send: stamp: for-De eee an ive-Pi amphiet toSample ri 
Large White, $2.2 ar om. bosie The complete *S‘Van Ca MPEN'GCO *LITHOG N ‘a 
and $2.75, work, with eight il:ustrations, in cheap 324-}20°32S°PEARL cts RANK ; 


Small White, $2.00 
Large Pin, $300 
Smail Pink, ¥ .00 


NEW RICH BLOOO! 


Pills make Nev 
Blood, and wise rience a change y bb = _ 
the entire system in three months, An 
Ts! Feet ooks 


aan bes take 1 pill each night from 1 to 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
he's. JOH Sent by mail for 8 etter statups. 
n—£5 JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 3° 
fermerly Bangor, Me. es 


YA ( \ARDCOLLECTORS. A handsome set of cards 
/for three-cent stamp. A .O. Basset, Rochester. N.¥ 


on receipt of price. 


; Window Sha’es, 
Paper- Hanging, 
Decorating, etc. 


GEO. HALBERT 
226 FULTON ST., 
"3 BROOKLYN N. Y. 














. the subecriber. They are applied to buildings ae : ‘ 98 
Philadelphia. 927 Chestn ut Street. on strictly scientific principles, and during Vian fea tee 7 4 i 
. a period of fifty years have never failed 

Pennsylvania Conservator o sft eager | WANTED, id 
Circulars sent and orders 1 orders promptly executed. AGE NTS WAN PED. z ‘i 
> : EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. or : a a 
0 niversa ucation ENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS\ 

SUOOESSOR TO E. E. QUIMBY. GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just pubiished, entitleg 
0. G4 College P THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG ) 
(For Both Sexes.) __ XO *4ewvonn. "| OUR WILD INDIANS ) 
Six Different Departments.| COLUMBIA BICYCLE (i Ror a ety Hada Psst an 7 
WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS Thrilling work outeells Ll ott ere 3d bend to the Lan is ; 
, : ' AND on ‘ENTS WANTED. -* 
Department of General Education. Department of Elocution and Oratory. WHAT EVERY MN OUGHT To| Z@@tur Zerntory and Lztra Terme giv “Tiarttord r cwrelara ; 
Department of Music. Department of Singing. HAVE. \ 


Department of Business Education. Department of Ancient and Modern Languages 


(Special Departments of Vocal Defects and Impediments of Speech.) 


Each Department furnishes three independent courses of study, each course 
complete in itself, and affording to pupils of both sexes, at any age, a most 
careful discipline and thoroughly systematic training in the studies pursued 


Trovatore, Pe ° . li 5 
oO 


| When Lam Near Thee, 
| Who's at my W sta 
Lost Chord, . 
My De arest Heart, . . . S 
Li best Hopes, . ° Mei 
Requited Love, i part Song. 4 
Slee p while the Soft Evening is Sreezes, 4 part Song, B 
In the Gloaming, Ha 
Only be True, ° . . ° ‘ Vir h 
Under the Eaves, e ° ° ° u 
Free Lunch Cadets, 


Tf the music r lect ed amounts to juet @1, kend only 
the 15 mgsat a wheore= and a idress. it le cae 
of $1,post y be iclosed for such excess. 
We make thie "7 “hb ral. offe or because we desire ho 
give a present sufli tly large to induce every or 
give Dobbins’ Elec Soap a trial long enoug h to 
know just how ¢9o tis. If, after trial, they 
tinue to use the ap for. years, we sha 


knglivh and G erm: an Wo = 





















all erocers—the n ¢ can only be got of us. See 
that our name ison each wrapper. Name this peers 
A box of this Soap contains sixty bars, iy lady 








useless article, but one you use eve w 
, 116 s. Fourth St. 
LLIGRi 4 CRA 4) _ Philadelphia. 


Established 1856. One Price Only 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 








form ‘just as good for the reading) sold for 
$i—lowest price ever sold, (see Potter & 

©.’s list)}—and THIRTY-NINE extra copies 

to distributesent Free (ali postpaid), Most 
thrilling and furcibie temperance book ex- 
tant. Costa nothing to ecatter it on this 
plan. The Temperance KRevolu- 
B tion, 46 Adams Street, Chicago. 


~ QUIMBY’S | 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only b) 


Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 
and price list 


The POPE M’F’C CO. 
619 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
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| 
| which forever prevents the pos 
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climate. 


| tpe . . 
5 | Nicht on the Water, Tayl, ° . op.92, Wilson 6 ka P : 
_ | Mustling Leaves,” donk *§ OOP O | mapeere interference with the ac.ion of the | 
| Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn), . Sullivan instrument, and adapts it for use in any H 
| Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale tnd i 
: 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


| Warerooms, 
$30 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Bosia, 


8100 Library $4,7° 


Until October Ist, $4.75 buys a library of 196 











&@ ogued ani numbered, put 0 
form; wire «titched : 
oNtiast most expensive. 

fifty-six books now ixened 


pamp)let 

light and flexille; will 

One bundred and 
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talogne f es, 





DAVID C. COOH, Revolution Guotes. 

school Publisher, 46 Adams Street, Chi 
About Shorthand "systems 
books, materials, salaries and positions; 


rT 


answers ail the questions an enquirer would make 





CHURCH 1 EQUIPMEN' Nr. 


FOR THE Standard, American and ee Back Diaries on | —— a 
hand all the The ¢ &g t 
WHISKERS Nil kinde or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spenceriar e Grea LIGHT, 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pens. 


Church 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 














MENEELY ice FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel,School,Fire Alarm 
apd other belis; ulso Chines and Peala 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, Ni. ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Tin for Churehes 
chools, Fire Alarms,arms, ete, FULLY 
VARRAY TED. t Free. 


VANDUZEN é TiFT. Cine decail, oO, 






























GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 
American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8, W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. Ye 
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tLe. 455) forward anew and vigorous growth. The effects J. LEA C H, about it; mailed free. Text-Book of Phonography, 
i 2 are . " i. -HONOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS : 
of this article are not transient, like those of alco STATIONER, PRINTER, $ PHO ee eek o. ii 
holic preparations, but remain along time, which s 23 Clintor ace, New r ity. 4 
makes its use a matter of economy. AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, a 
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the hai: scal L'3 tENEWE e fiftee irs, £7 i ar's ’ r 
he hai: and scalp, Hauu’s Uain Renewer has If thes yor ly et en bare, ° etl ~. =s las s volumes of ehoicest 81 te @1.60 Gunday- } 
steadily growr in favor, and spread its fame and ns cred pcb por 4 The Soap can be bought of echool books, sent postpaid. Books »/! cat- 


9 mene 


cause: the entire fuljilment of its promises, buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs Fs 
The f ie evo Af ‘s Ham R can select music to the amount of 84.50. This Se ap comple Sock ene Mavens cuhonge seen a 
ne use forashort time o ALL‘ IR KE- improves with age, and you are not as ke d to buy a per ce advance after ptem 


2 tome 


therein, The Conservatory offers unsurpassed facilities for acquiring a broad English or German. W ANTE 28 Yang iin dA ech if : 
and liberal education in the various departments of Business and Finance, the Vol. 41 eat “ b er ory 2] 

. . F : + 4s - jook- rs, Penmen, Salesmen, &c. Situations Guaranteed. @ 
Arts, Sciences, Languages and Literature, together with the various artistic Price, Post-pald, per Year $1.50. Address with stamp, COBB'S COLLEGE, Painesulle, 0. 4 


Vocal, Instrumental and Elocutionary accomplishments, at most reasonable 
rates of tuition. Srupenrs OarEFruniyY PrRepaRED FoR ADMITTANCE TO ANY 
ConsERVATORY IN THE Untrep Stares. Send for Circular of General Informa- 
tion. Pupils received in any department any time during the year. 





(Opponite Astor Place.) 
ed work, nd board 8 Cr 


F RI EN’ CONCORDANCE, 
in cloth and bo 





Pennsylvania Conservatory, 927 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


751 Broadway, New York City. 
The compiet+ unabridg- 
postpaid, DAVID 0, COOK, 4 Adams 8t., Ohicag 





AGENTS, wanted forthe immensely popular book, The 
Lives of all the Presidents of the U.S. Complete 
tm one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling boat 
inArmerica, Immense profitstoagents, Every intelligent per- 
son wants it, Any onecan become asuccessful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALLETT BOOK CO., Portland, Maina, 
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Financial and Fnsuranee. 








THE WEEK. 


The United States Treasury has accu- 
mulated $20,000,000 since August Ist. 
This fact is a severe comment on the non- 
action of Congress on the question of tax 
reduction. It becomes a question now of 
most supreme importance to the business 
interests of the country what course the 
Secretary of the Treasury may pursue with 
reference to these heavy accumulations. 
If this increase were exceptional, and 
were toend with the present result, it 
would be scarcely worth while to disc.iss 
it, for the money market is easy now and 
would not be in danger of any stringency 
for the rest of the season; but. the elastic- 
ity of our government revenue makes it 
certain that the increase in collections of 
taxes will keep pace with the increase in 
business activity, and that the aggregate 
of taxation this year will be much larger 
than last. The only outlet afforded for 
this surplus revenue, besides that of Gov- 
ernment expense accounts, is in the pur- 
chase of Government Bonds. The next 
call for these bonds matures on the 15th 
September, when tse Treasury pays for 
$16,000 000. In the meantime there may 
be a very active money market unless the 
Secretary anticipates this call—or issues 
a new one for an additional redemption 
at an earlier date. The unfortunate fea- 
ture of all this, in addition to the failure 
of Congress to reduce the revenue, is that 
it places the money market of the country 
in the hands of one man, and, in a large 
sense, subjects the whole business com- 
munity to his practical control. This is a 
responsibility that should not, and never 
was intended to, be placed in the hands of 
a public functionary. Our money market 
should be freed fromextraneous influences 
and left to mutations from natural causes. 
These spasmodic effects which are being 
produced by Government lock-ups are 
quite foreignand unhealtbful, and for the 
sake of our commercial and financial in- 
terests, andlSindeed because of moral con- 
siderations, should be removed, as an ele- 
ment of injury to our prosperity and 
character. 

The question of immigration to our 
shores is entering largely into the prob- 
lems of our national growth in resources 
and wealth. The number of immigrants 
arriving in this country for the year end- 
ing July 1st, 1882, 1s, in round numbers, 
790,000; those that arrived during the 
year ending July ist, 1881, numbered 
670 000, about ; making 1,460,000 in two 
years. The great majority of these have 
adopted agricultural pursuits, and are, 
many of them, in the great West. The 
increase in acreage tillage in the country 
is due largely tothis immigration, and, as 
we have said, enters into the question of 
railway earnings, as into every other 
source of wealth. 

Tae immediate situation of affairs on 
Wall Street is subjected to quite a num- 
ber of incidental vicissitudes before the 
effect of the great crops can be realized. 
Tne short crop of last year, as we have 
before discussed, in many ways con- 
tributes to hesitation and caution of 
investors and capitalists, large and small. 
We stil! owe abroad for our large foreign 
imports during the year, and the old crop 
furnishes no means for paying this 
balance, so it happens that we are on the 


verge of additional gold shipments to} T. 


Europe, all the time, until we can avail 
ourselves of the full effect of large ship- 
ments of breadstuffs and prowisions, and 
until our cotton crop shall become an 
element in adjusting the difference. No 
gold shipments are making now, but for- 
eign exchange is very §-m, and the rise 
to 4 per. cent. of the Bank of England’s 
discount rate has not eased our money 
situation here. We believe that thirty 
days from now this solicitude about the 
money market will have largely dissipat- 
ed; in the meantime stock und securities 
are depressed somewhat by the imme- 
diate apprehensions. 

The bank statement reflects the accu- 
mulations of the U. 8. Treasu rand is as 
follows: Loans decreased $2,668,000, 
specie decreased, $2,142, 000, le al 
tenders, decrease, $214 000, deposits, 
crease, $6,406,000, 
$756,000. Money is four 
per cent, and inclined to 


eats 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue, Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


8. C. Griaes & Co., Chicago. 
‘* Mental Philosophy.” By Asa Mahan, D.D. 
Ginn & Hearta, Boston. 
* Wentworth and Hill’s Practical Arithmetic.” 
Henry Hort &Co., N.Y. 
Leisure Hour Series. “ Kinley Hollow.” By G. 
Hi. Hollister. 
JANSEN, McCuiure & Co., Chicago, 
“The Military Telegraph in the Civil War.” By 
Wm, B. Plum, LL.B. 2 vois., ills. 
Lee & Sueparp, N. Y. 
‘*Geometry and Faith.” By Thomas Hill, D.D. 
LuTHBRAN Pus. Socrery, Phila. 
“Women in the Reformation.” By Emma 
Louisa Parry. 
Macmituan & Co., N. ¥. 
*“*The Hecuba of Euripide.” 
Livy. Books 2and3. Edited by H. M. Stephen- 
eon. 
** The State in Relation to Labor.” 
ley Jevons. 
** Selections from the Writings of Walter nn 
Landor.” Edited and arranged by Sidney Colvin. 
“Memoir of Thomas Macmillan.” By Thomas 
Haghes. 
“A Dictionary of Economic Plants.” 
Smith. 
“ The Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolution.” 
By Geo. O. Romares. 
** The State and the Church.” 
thur Elliot. 
“The Coming Democracy.” By G. Harwood. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 
“ Social Equality.” By Wm. Harrell Mallock. 
K. 8. V. Ranpoupnu, N. Y. 
“Life and Labors of C. H. Spurgeon.” By Geo. 
C, Needham. 
Watven & Stowe, Cincinnati. 
** Methodism and the Temperance Reformation.” 
By the Rev. Henry Wheeler. 
“Recreations in Natural History.” By Annie 
Woodbridge. 
‘The Preparatory Greek Course in English.” 
By Wm. Cleaver Wilkinson. 
“*S.S. Concerts and Addresses.” 
T. C. Reade. 
‘“*Missionary Concerts.” 
Smith. 
“At the Threshold.” By Ross C, Houghton, 
D.D. 


By W. Stan- 


By John 


By the Hon. Ar- 


By the Rev. 


By the Rev. T. W. 


MAGAZINES. 

Phrenological Journal, New Jerusalem Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, Edinburgh Review, Arak-El- 
Emir, L’Art, Macmillan, Catholic World, Chess 
Monthly, Harper’s Monthly M 
Beview, Magazine of Art, Atlantic Monthly, North 
American Review, The Antiquary, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, Homiletic Monthly, St. Nicholas, Nine- 
teenth Century, Contemporary Review, The Cen- 
tury Magazine. 

Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
Franklin Square Library. 


“ Egypt Under its Khedives.” 

* The Minister’s Son.” By M. C, Sterling. 

** Fortune's Marriage.” By Georgiana M. Craik. 
O.rver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

Masic. 

“The Waterfall.” Song by Ernst Simon. 

*“*One Word.” Song by Ciro Pinsuti. 

“Water Lily.” Song by R. Franz. 

“Sunday.” Song by R. Franz. 

** Woodiand."’ Waltz by Ernst Leslie. 

** Melodie.” By Moritz Moszkowski. 

“ Little Birdie." By Louis Meyer. 

“Curly Head.’ By Louis Meyer. 
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“Griggs’s Philosophical Classics.” 


** A book like thie is almost oy = gua to the 
average student of Kant.”"—[The Nati 


“sh 

Kant’s Critique of Pure ‘Qeseee.” 

A Critical Exposition by Prof. Morris. 
288 pages. I6mo. Price $1.25, 

Other volumes will follow from the pens of reg 
dent Porter, Prof. Adamson, Prof. Watson, Dr. W 

Harris, Prof. Kedney, &c., &c. 

** Mr. Morris has produced one of the moet inter- 


esting interpretations of Kant’s famous masterpiece 

with which we are acqueinted."—([Bos' ge +g el 
**One cannot do better than read, 

and inwardl — this little Book. TD J. "a. 

Armstrong, itimore. 


The Second Volume in the Series 
Wl be by Prof. John Watson, of Queens Univer- 
sity, Kingston, ready in October, and entitled 


Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism. 
RECENTLY en 


Breclifs Demosthenes......... 

Lorimer’s Isms, Old and New.. 

Morris’s British Thought and Think- 
ers..... 


POR arene eee neenerenese Pe eeeeeee 


Winchell’s Prealamites....... eetnentemes 3 50 


Winchell’s Sparks from a Theolo- 
gistv’s Hammer............ 
Mathew’s Literary Style 


Sold by all booksellers, or will postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers,” 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 





25 Washington St., Chicago. 


Dr. Field’s Travels Round 
the World. 


I. 
FROM THE LAKES OF KILLAR- 
NEY TO THE GOLDEN HORN. 


U. 
FROM EGYPT TO JAPAN. 


By HENRY M. FIELD, D.D., Editor of the N. Y. 
Evangelist. 


Each 1 vl, 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, uniform In styl, $2. 


ns pu 7 ——— combine so many epee 
thata mand the interest and «# 
pathy of S- puviie w hile heind uges, to its fu jeat 
extent, the characteristic American curiosity with 

regard to foreign lands, insisting on seeing every 
object of interest with his own eves, shrinking from 
no peril or difficulty in pursuit of information, 
climbing mountains, descending mines, exploring 

yramids, with no sense of s tiety or weariness, he 

as aleo made a faithful study > the highest authori- 
ties on the different subjects of his narrative, thus 
giving solidity and depta to his gee tions, without 

cing their facility or rge Ripley, 

L.D., in the New York Tribus une, 


TURKISH LIFE IN IN WAR TIME. 


By Henry O. Dwicart, 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

** This book is the most viv'd and faltbful vs, 4 
of Turkish character that we have ever seen.”—[{Th 
Nation. 

*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 


CHICAGO, 


Will Publish, Aug. 26, 


MAHAN’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prestpent Asa Manan, D.D., soem. 
800 pages, 12mo, cloth, retail, $1.50 
A complete system of Mental Science deeigned for 
use in Colleges and Academies. 


This Remarkably Concise Trentise Covers 

not on'y the Intellect, but the Sensibility and She 
Will aleo. The author bas had some thirty years’ 
experience in teacbing Mental Science, and thi« 
unique, original and eondensed work is the fruit 
of that experience and study. 


Prof. H. Hi. Sanford, of the University of Chicago, 
writes: 





An excellent work for class use. The anthor avoids 
unnec*ssary orblege, r 
swell the size <f the v 
pages with fruitless diecussions of doubtful and ex- 
p'oded thoeries, which only lead students to distrust 
ai the foundations of knowledge, but states facts in 
such clear and scientific terms as te leave the im- 
ression that there are reliable factsof mind. I think 
hat a carefa) examination wi'l lead to its general 
adoption as a text-book. 


To be ready early in September, 


A Practical German Grammar. 


By W. C. Sawyer, Ph. D., 
Prof. ef Game. Lawrence University, Wie. 
Its meet is pon peovide oo ~~ | the roe ay og deorn 
essential for reading and 
Sas in the shortest and clearest w wey. be di 


The Development of English 
Literature and Language, 


y Prof. A. H. Wexen. 
Opinions of ime who have examined a portion 
of the work: 
W. T. Harris, LL D. writes : 

I consider the work extremely Poteable: ite method 
is far above that ordinarily employ ed 
President Porter writes : 
ue ie is unique, avd 

ta, particularly inst 

setivity on the part of the 
*,"Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


FIVE MUSIC BOOKS. 


of a very superior character, for use dur- 
ing the ensuing Fall and aan 


The Peerless. gue 

(Price T5cts.) A new, fresh and — ING-SeHOOLS 

book,with abandant material for the instruction of 

nae classes, and for social singing. By W.O. 
erkins. 


Song Bells. FR Common aptea 


Has had a year’s tria), with aoa co, in 
a multitude of schools. variety of wide- 
awake songs. By L. O. Emerson. 


Light and Life, FoRsytoay.. 


(Price 35 cts.) Great success has arieyaee tale 
——— fine collection, which has been be- 
fore the pablic but a few months. Enthusiastic 
commendations w er used. By R. M. Mc- 


Intosh. 
For Choirs & 


The Choral Choir. fer che 
(Price $1.00.) It is the companion book to Tur 
PEERLESS, is larger, and has a much greater num- 
ber of p' for choirs. The singing class courre 
is the same as that inthe smaller book. By W. 
O. Perkins. 


some very great 
inciting an independent 
student. = 





00 The Welcome Chorus. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. (Price $1.00,) 
al.hougn of recent ieene, has come to 
an a standard book for use in higher 

W. 8, Tilden, 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, Boston, 


CG. H. DITSON & CO., $8 Broadway, New York 


This book 
to be 
By 








BOOKS eee Sree 


nowready. Davip C. Cook, 46 A 


TEACHERS ! 


The best papers published for you are 
THE SCHOOL, JOURNAL: 


Weekly, 82. ayear, The Oldest Weekly Education- 
al Journal. 

THE TEACHER’S INSTITUTE: 
Monthly, 81. a Year. Lareest Circulation of any 
Educational Journal in the U. 8. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION; 
50 Cents a Year. A Live Moutbly for Scholars. 
FIRST TEACHING; 


Moothly 81. a Year. Fk a! py” bm See 
Teachers. Entirely Devoted to Primary W: 


BE. L. KELLOGG & co. 
No. 21 Park PI., N.Y. 


CANVASSERS WANTED 


FOR THE 


SCHAFF-HERZOG 
Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge. 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 
Assisted by hundreds of the Best Scholars of 
Europe and America. 

Based on the great Herzoa@ Encyclopmdia of Europe, 


To be issued in three large volumes, of nearly 1,000 
pages each. Volumel. soon ready. 


Sold Exclusively by Subscription. 


This will prove the best work for experienced can- 
varsers to handle that has been issued for years. 


We expect the demand to equal 300,000 copies, 


Territory now assigned. Send for descriptive cir- 
culars and terms, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


EXAMINE 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA, 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA Is the LARGEST and BEST 

COLLECTION of Hymns and Songs ever 
offered at the 

Popular Price, $30 per 100 Copies. 

6” Specimen Pages sent free on request. 


on. & MAIN, 


1% FAST a ie 81 RANDOLPR 8T. a 
NEW YORK,” CHICAGO, 


Address, 











COOK'S _ 
Sunday School Publications 
FREE 


For fourth quarter to echools that have never ie 
Fall particulars and samples on a he mag 
ms St. ,C’ 





7 3) tenee aly A nlc. Cataiya 
Teacher’s Bibles. 


“Oxford” Teacher's Bibles, con- 
a. = ae diction- 
ee complete 


~ AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET. PHILADEL- 


PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 








FINANCIAL 
hands of Reosivers or 
BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
DEFAULTED BOsEs or 


sash Ghonn Sule daieneshoastine ie 
“Ciroulare and other information furnished on ap- 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 





illustrated, now tg — 4 Selle eg 
2 ge Boston, Mass. 


EWAR CARDS! 





Bg ye packs 
na 150 





RE One third price; three 
pavin a 
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Publisher's 


Editorial Department.—(etters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
sheuld be addressed “‘ Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
Clee will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions and 
advertisements should be sent to “ The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50. Postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 


Department. 














New York, Avu@ 31, 1882. 








A WARNING TO BURGLARS. 


The Nassau Bank, of this city, have just 
completed a steel vault thirty-five feet long, 
twenty-two ‘feet wide and nine feet high, 
whjch is said to be the largest ever construct- 
ed. It is to be used as a safe deposit vault 
and is thoroughly fire and burglar proof. Fire 
is defied by a combination of chrome steel, 
iron, Franklinite cement, concrete and 
marble, all of which the fire fiend finds very 
indigestible. The precautions against bur- 
glars are numerous and skillful. We take 
the following description of some of these de- 
vices from the New York ‘Times :” 


There are two massive doors at each end of the 
vault, and the outer ones are the largest single 
doors ever made for this purpose. The doors are 
built of the same material used in the construction 
of the vault. The inner doors are about six inches 
thick and the outer are of the same thickness, but 
larger and huag on central hinges. Their locks 
are double dial time locks of the very best make. 

will require two persons to get into the vault, 
for one will have the combination of the inner 
doors and the other the combination of the outer 
doors. Outside of the heavy steel doors are elec- 
tric burglar alarm doors, which eannot be tam- 
pered with without sounding a loud alarm. There 
are now nearly 1,400 safes in the vault, but that 
number is to be increased to 4,000. These safes are 
% inches deep, of various sizes, and are made of 
half-inch chrome steel. The door of each is pro- 
vided with a double key lock, and some of them 
have combination locke. No customer can un- 
lock his own without the help of the attendant, 
who has a key with which he sets each 
lock, Neither the customer nor the attendant 
can getin singly. The vault is lighted by the 
electric light, and at night the armed watchmen 
will be required to send electric signals to the office 
of the burglar Police every half hour. The vault, 
which is now ready for use, isin charge of one of 
the tellers of the Nassau bank, a man who has 
been in the employ of the bank for twenty-eight 
years, In the front part of the basement are cozily 
farnished reception rooms for ladies and gentlemen, 
and extending along the Nassau Street side of the 
building are several small rooms for the accommo- 
dation of customers who may desire to cut coupons 
from their bonds. These little rooms get ample 
light from the bull’s-eye windows in the sidewalk. 


The ingenious contrivances which prevent 
@ depositor from getting at his own safe 
alone are suggestive. We have heard of 
treatises entitled, ‘‘Every man his own 
Doctor,” ‘‘Every man his own Lawyer,” etc., 
ete. The next forthcoming pamphlet will 
probably be, ‘‘ Every man his own Burglar.” 


—As Elizabeth Stuart Phelps was walking 
upon the beech one day, an over curious ad- 
mirer asked if she were not afraid of the 
terrific storm then raging, She replied: ‘‘ No; 
I prefer the voice of God to that of the sum- 
mer boarder.” 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 
Dr. C. O. FILES, Portland, Me., says: 
‘‘ After perspiring freely, when cold water 


accomplished the purpose with the most per- 
fect success.” 








“WANTS,” 


[Ount of net mame than ten lines’ (agate 

measure) will be inserted in this column free 

Sor subscribers, The full name 

and address of the advertiser must accompany 

each “want.” Cards for others than sub- 

soriers wil tetera Jor cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 1 lines. 





Wanted.—Two ladies desire to secure for the 


winter a comfortable home, at moderate terms, in | | 





a small family in New York city cr vicinity. 
References exchanged. Address, E. B. F., care 
Christian Union. 


Wanted, these No’s. of Harper's Weekly: 157, 
212, 214, 216, 225, 229, 8357, 385, 386, 393, 403, 424, 437, 
630. State price. W. B. Rumsey, Albert Lea, 
Minn. 


Wanted, 100 gentlemen or ladies, or both, to sell 
‘The Donglas Scrap Book,” a book with a printed 
index, so that any scrap can be found in a second 
of time. Agents make $5 a day at their own homes. 
Address, Rev. Th. Douglas, Harwinton, Ct. 


Wanted—A tenant for tenement of six rooms. 
Good cistern, delicious well water, balf-acre garden, 
barn, and carriage-house. House brick with large 
yard, situated in lovely village, perfectly healthy. 
One and a half miles from Dartmouth College 
and Hanover High School, and four miles from 
Tilden Ladies’ Seminary. Terms moderate. Recom- 
mendations required. Address C., Christian 
Union office. 


Wanted —A clase of persons who possess good. 


natural ability combined with special interest in 
elocutionary work, to attend the Rochester School 
of Oratory condncted by Mark B. Beal The grow- 
ing interest manifested by the best educated people 
of Rochester in this school is Prof. Beal’s best rec- 
ommendation. For terms address Mark B Beal, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—By two literary gentlemen, two ad- 
joining rooms in New York City, after September 
1; breakfast or full board for one, no board for the 
other. East side, southern exposure, private fam- 
ily preferred. Address * iMereny,” care Christian 
Union, N. Y. City. 


Wanted —By a young woman, a communicant 
of the P. E. Church, and who has served a year’s 
apprenticeship, a situation as assistant milliner, 
Small town preferred. Mrs, E. Kemp, North East, 
Cecil Co., Md. 


Wanted— Parties having property in Washing- 
ton, D. C.,to know that the subscriber makes a 
specialty of looking after property of non-residents. 
Rents collected, property sold at public or private 
sale, taxes paid, insurances effected, loans nego- 
tiated, money carefully invested. References to 
any of the banks or principal merchants of the city, 
E. A. McIntire, 918 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Wanted.—To exchange several school-books, in 
good order, for a Bullion’s or Pickering Latin Dic- 
tionary anda Latin Grammar. Address, Miss M. 
B. Lovett, Mobley Pond, Scriven Co.. Ga. 


Wanted to sell a lot on Madison Avenue, 
Albany, N. Y. Lot 70 feet by 694, desirably 
located, fronting Washington Park. Title perfect ; 
good property; value increasing ; avenue 99 feet 
wide with horse railroad. Also 31-2 acres on 
Washington Avenue, one mile west of the new bou- 
levard. Will be sold cheap if disposed of by Oct. 
lst. Address H. H., Christian Union office. 


Wanted—Agents for the sale of rubber stamps, 
both local and traveling. Emma H. Partridge, Hol- 
liston, Mass. P. O, box 188. 


Wanted—A Christian man, aged forty-six, who 
resigned the Principalship of a College on account 
of impaired hearing, and has had considerable ex- 
perience and success in journalistic and magazine 
writing, wishes a situation on the staff of a good 
paper, religious, undenominationa), preferred, or in 
any position of trust in which thorough education 
would tell. The best references. Address A. B. C., 
Care of The Christian Union. 


Wanted—A purchaser for part or whole of fac- 
tory of map rolls, and moldings, and all kinds of 
turned stuff. Steam power, ten to fourteen hands, 
in full operation. In a pleasant healthy village, 1,200 
people. Materials cheap. Blindness sole reason for 
selling. Apply to H, Sheldon, Canton, Bradford 
Co., Pa. 


Wanted, Pupils.—A lady experienced in 
teaching desires a position as daily governess in 
Brooklyn or New York. Course, good English in 
all branches, French and music, if desired. Excel- 
lent references and testimonials. Terms easy. 
AddressV. G., Christian Union office 


AYER’S 
AGUE CURE 


Is WARRANTED to cure all cases of malarial 
disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
ious Fever and Liver Complaint. In case of failure, 








| after due trial, dealers are authorized by our circular 


has utterly failed to satisfy my thirst, it has | 


of July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Bible Dictionary, 10c, 


Complete encyclopedia of Bible trutiis and 
narratives, antiquities, geograp hy, biog- 
ioe and natural histor y ourpect pro- 
Rivclation = words, original meaning— 

ete articles ; over 500 columns ; 

caeae 9 100. cate ¥s pastel gy mt 
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1so eight other ch Pena oy fe Rotierk: 
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FINANCIAL. 








Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 


over. No interest on accounts averaging 
leas than $1,°0 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, an 
other institutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Hisk Gg Hatch, 


5 Naseau St.. N. Y. 


Manhattan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Policies Incontestable. 
Nonforfeiting under New York Law. 


ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE. $2,112,000 surplus by N. Y. rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best States. 
Local Agente wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to the Company. 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
S.N. STEBBINS, Actuary, J, L. HALSEY, Sec’. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 





Reserve for re-insurance.............. 6 458,827 07 
Reserve am a for all other claims. . 341,657 63 
ital pai Diaisaaagt Saeen 000,000 00 
Ne’ Sulgins... Sobetacce oSecccecseecoves 1 1406, 720 81 
Total Cash Assets............ $4,207,205 51 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds i ey BDrE’ $1,108, 100, eee. 


Cyrus Peck, Sec’y. 


The Nassau Bank, 


Located in the FIRE-PROOF BUILDING known 
as Temple Court, recently erected by Mr. Eugene 
Kelly, at the 


CORNER OF NASSAU & BEEK MAN STS., 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE COMPLETED THEIR 


SAFE DEPOSIT = VAULT. 








No more impregnable one has ever been con- 
structed. It is the only one yet made of 


WELDED CHROME STEEL 
AND LRON AND eee 


THOROUCHLY FIRE-PROOF, 
In Addition to Being in a Fire-proof Building | 


AND PROTECTED BY ELECTRIC 
ATTACHMENTS. 


The ventilation and natural light of the vault and | 
surrounding rooms are unexceptionable. Safes will 
be rented to approved parties at prices ranging from 
$15 to $250 per annum. Eauly applicants will insure 
a choice of location. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANEBERS, 
84 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Bills of Exchange make Telegrap! 
eB of Money on ay = 


school ‘fhici BONDS 








FOR sit holce atin — 
me le for private investors, al—| with 


—y "e HIE on furnished on ap- 
= ion. 


All of superior 

Eu Buack quality,claiming 

special excel- 

lence in the es- 

Buue Back ets 

idity, Color 

‘Corrine and Durabi- 
| lity. 


NOTE TO INVESTORS! 


First Mortgage Real; Estate Loans 
made and Guaranteed by the 


Nebraska Loan & Trust Company, 


HASTINCS, NEBRASKA. 


School Bonds and Municipal Securities for sale. Best 
of references furnished, Write rv full SS 
Jas. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. C. WesetsEr, Treas. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Government Bends, 
At Nationa! Bank of Commerce in New York. 

These statements confirmed by 212 

our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa- 

tion, Forms —" ‘estimonials furnished on applica- 

tion. J.B. WATKINS & CO.. 
Lawrence, Kaneas. 

Hewry Dickernson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


WARNER BROS. 
CORALINE CORSETS, 


Thegreat onventertey 


of Coraline over hora 








with 
six months’ ordinary 


wear. 
Price by ey; S w. 

(coutil), 

minal, ea 





co . 
WARNER BROS., 372 Broapwary, NM, Y¥. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 18th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG- 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIV. 

MANUFACTURERS, BONNETS GUIN 

LOW, AND GIRA © Ou UR OO 
LINE. oF GOLO 


DRESS SILKS 


At 61.17 PER YARD, WORTE $1.50. 


LETE 


*, COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOU RISTS’ 


ATICLES AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH GREAT 
PROMPTNESS. 


R. H. MACY & GO. 
SPENGERIAN 








*,* Sold to Consumers by all Stationers. To 
the Trade by the Manufacturers. 


‘NSO BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & i, 


_ 753 and 755 ~t N. Y.° 


Patent Powerful ‘ ‘artridges 
for blowing up stumps, 
rocks, mining, Se 
Western ¢ — Co On, 
Write, 


Louis, 


‘THE, DINGEE & CONARD co's 
UTIFUL FEVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT meeps ecially pre- 

ared for House Culture and Winter jogm. 
Delivered safely ty mail, postpaid,at all postoffices 

d varieties, jour choice, all labeled, for $1; 

to for Tor 823 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 36 for $5; sed 


eyery 0 Our —- 
Treaties on the Rose, 70pp. SEM, ‘ust Sreeto al 
THE DINCEE a CONARD CO. 





Bt. Joseph 
f Mtcssurt.” 


Growers, West wicve, Chester 
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LEADING SCHOOLS 








A FRIENDS’ BUARDING SCHOOL for 
both sexes at $225 per year. Hill country (33 
miles from N.Y.), stone building, steam heat, gas 
tm every room. Thirteenth year. French and German 
qpoken. Address, for catalogue, CHAPPAQUA 
MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Uhappaqua, N. Y. 


Ase ACADEMY, 
A . Mass. 

For young ladies. The fifty-fourth year opens on 

Thureday, September 7. For information or ad- 


MISS PHILENA MoKEEN, Principal. 








ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Banger, Me. 

Full course of study. Full corps of teachers. 
Sixty-third academical year. Will open Thursday, 
Sept. 14. Entrance examination 9 am. Apply to 
Prof. JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 








) alates MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Stamford, Conn., 

on Prospect Hill, outside the village; very healthy. 

th year begins Sept. 11. Prepares boys for college 

er business. For full information send for cata- 

logue. 


BOOKLYN HEIGATS SEMINARY for 

Young Ladies. The 32d year will begin Sep- 
tember 90. For board or tuition, apply tothe Prin- 
cipal, Charles E. West, LL.D. 





LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 





nev. WOOCLEA DD. President. 
Good 


ea fou ,-+ Sage b hy 


MBS. G. H. HOLT, Norfolk, Conn. 


Family Boarding School 


For a Limited Number of Young Ladies. 


1855. AUBURN, N.Y. 1882. 


This institution assumes to meet an urgent demand 
for the best educational advantages, with entire free- 
dom from the more objectionable features of board- 
ing-schoo!l life. 

Its distinguishing cha’ acteristics invite the dis- 
criminating Judgment of the most exacting Patrons 
of Literary Institutions. 

Catalogue with Curriculum and Patron References, 
and stating the special provision for health and rec- 
reation of boarding pupils, sent on application to 

MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A.M. Principal. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADI 








Boston, Mass. 

The 2th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1882. For catalogue and circular apply to Rev. Gro. 
GanneEtTT, A. M., Principal, 60 Chester Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





REENWICII (CONN.) ACADEMY AND 
HOME FOR TEN BOYS.—Thorough prep- 
aration for business or for college. Absolutely 
healthful location and genuine home with the most 
refined surroundings. Full particulars furnished 








]  prmanainonp SCHOOL OF ORATORY. Full 
course TWO YEARS ; shorter course, one year. 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete 
eourse of light gymnastics. Term begins Oct. 5. 
Application at 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 

ist to Sth from 10 to 13 a.m. For catalogues 
to BR. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 





AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Aurora, N. ¥. Maj. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 
INARY. 


NEY end AYE, ~ y= 
Li Ry of” ths pending om 
oven September 3 UT 8T., runing 


HARLIER INSTITUTE, 
New Yerk City. 
On Gentral Park. 
Boarding and Day School for Boys and Young Men 
afiton 








The Prospectus contains full detaile. 
Twenty-eighth year will begin September 19th, 
13. Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 





1LAVERACK (New York) COLLEGE and Hud- 
son River Inst., three miles from Hudson City. 
Fits boys thoroughly for College and Business. 
Colege course for girls. Art and Music special- 
ties. Seventeen Instructors. Eleven Depart ti 


and p desired. Highest references 
given and required. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 
RANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Nerth Granville, N. Y. 
Commercial and Classical. Year begins Sept. 12. 
Send for Catalogue. 
EMERSON G. CLARK, A.M., C,E.V., Prin. 








GpBsanwion ACADEMY, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 

Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial College. Founded 1802, Both Sexes. 
Influence decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
andon direct route from N.Y to Boston. Grand 
opportunities for salt water bathing and boating. 
Terms moderate. Opens Sept. 4. Catalogue free. 

REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Wercester, Mass., 
begins its twenty-seventh year Sept. 12, 1883. Studies: 
the most practical English and Aeademic branches, 
including the Ulassics and Civil For 
circular applyto OC. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup't. 


ILLSIDE SEMINARY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
For young ladies and children, Prepares for gradu- 
ation and college. 
Anne J. STONE. 








Mariana SLADE Hopson. 





$230 PER YEAR. 
Rev. ALONZU FLAOK, Ph.D , President. 





(aus AND COMMERCIAL IN. 
STITUTE, 


New Haven, Conn. 


drilling, 
ple opportunity for athletic games, rowing, etc. 





(yomrwase. COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Ceorawall on the Hudsen, N. Y. 

Location 300 feet above the river; unsurpassed in 
healthfulness and beauty. Grounds, nine acres, 
well supplied with shade and fruit. Careful per- 
sonal attention. Pupils fitted for any class in Col- 
lege. French and German spoken in the family. 
Bepecial attention to Drawing, Painting, etc., and 
Botany and the Natural Sciences. Lectures by Prof. 
Arthur V. Abbott. Reference by permission to the 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
Rev. ALFRED O. ROE, Principal. 





ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Number of boys limited ; terms, $500 ; good health 
and scholarship ; mountain air ; elevation, 800 feet. 
Address O. COBB, A. M. 





Cs HILL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
JOHN MILEY, Principal. 





KR. HOLBKOOK’S MILITARY 
SCHOOL, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Re-opens Wednesday evening. Sept. 13th 
Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK Ph.D. 


Address 





| ANS SCHOOL, 
Poughi oe psie a) AR mr Bustogae is. 
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ges COLLEGE AND NOR- 
MAL SUHVOL. Danville, Illinois. 

Ten departments; ten normal teachers; tuition, $8 
per term; no iacidental fees; five terms per year. 
Board and room $2 to 82.50 per week. Total ex- 
penses per year $145. lee aig nrg = 4 Send for 
catalogue. Fall term begins Sept. 5, Address, 
nee na. Peosldanh or ALEX. 0. SOPRINA? 
Associate. 





H°™. SCHOOL, 
Nanuet, N. Y. 
$225. Tenchildren. Reopens Sept. 11, 1883. 
Address MARTHA A. WIGHT, 
Nanuet, N. Y. 





OWA COLLEGE. 
Grinnell, lowa. 
Nodelay in reopening (Sept. 11) on account of the 
great cyclone. Full faculty of eleven, with assist- 
ants. Tuition, 8% to $28 perannrm. Apply to 
GEO. F, MAGOUN, Pres. 


jyerre INSTITUTE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
Reopens Sept. 13. Address 
DAVID A. ROWE, Principal. 


INDERGARTNERNS Trained 
At State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Send for circulars, 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 











Pittsfield, Mass. 
Offers ra.e ad in a location of unrivalled 
beauty. Established 1841. Address the REV. ©. V 
SPEAR., Principal. 


ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL. 
Weodside. P.O., Hartford, Conn. 
Location unsurpassed io healthfulness and pictur- 
esque surroundings. Full course in English, French, 
German, Latin, Itahan, Music and Painting. The 
aim—a sound mind in a sound body. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Fall term begins September 7. Prizes awarded for 
the best entrance examinations, and for subsequent 
high scholarship. Two courses of study in College 
and Preparatory Department. A number of scholar- 
ships for deserving students, particularly the sons of 
clergymen. Expenses moderate. 

I. W. ANDREWS, President. 


ISS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, Grove Hall, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Highly endorsed cy “he late Dr. Leon- 

Bacon. by Prof. Dana and others. «ishth wear 
begins Sept. 20. For circulars address MISS MONT- 
FORTe 














NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


A SOHOOL OF OULTURE AND 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


EMBRAOING 
Scheol for Piano, Organ. Violin, Orchestral 
and Band Instruments, Voice, Artists’ Vocal 
Course, Harmeny, Composition, Theory, 
and Orchestration, Tuning Pianes and Or- 
gans. 

School for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
HIGHER LITERATURES, Languages, 
Normal Instraction, Elocution and Dra- 
matic Action, Physical Culture and Fine 


Arts, 

On the Broadest Scale. 
Certificates and Digtemes awarded. Degrees con- 
FALL TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 14, 1883. 
THE NEW HOM, c costing, $500,6 or 5 —4 

fing in 
3, 
eart of Bo confi the 


musical and artistic center of America. Apply im: 
mediately to ee for Fall Term. nd 


stamp for calen 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 





ORTH WALES ACADEMY and Schoo! of 
Business, North Wales, Pa. $200 per year. 
A Preparatory School for both sexes. Th gh 


TBE NEXT Class of the Springfield Training 
School for Kindergartners will open Oct. 84. 


Miss ANGELINE BROO: 
33 Myrtle St., Sectaaaala Mass. 


Fans COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A complete college courss for women, with Scheols 
of Painting and Music, and a preparatory depart- 
ment. Catalogues sent. 

8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President, 








WALTon ACADEMY AND UNION 
SCHOOL, situated in the beautiful valley 
of the Delaware. Founded in 1853. Will open August 
21, 1888. Situated on the N. Y. O. & W. B. RB. 
Village 1600 inhabitants. No license. 498 students 
last year. prepares for entering any 


college. free. 
8. COMSTOCK, Principal. A. NEISH, Secretary, 
Watton, Del. Co., N. Y. 





EST CHESTNUT STREET INSTI. 
TUTE. Home School for Young Ladies 
and Children, Tenth year begins Sept. 19, 1988, at 
4085 Chestnut Street, West Philedelphia. 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


W HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Nerton, Mass., 

Will begin ite 48th year Sept. 7. Fine library, lab- 

oratory, observatory and cabinets. Thorcugh in- 

struction. Best of home influences. Send for oir- 

ular to MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal. 








ug 


preparation for college, business or teaching. Three 
popular lecture courses during the year. Lectures, 
weekly, on Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and 
Chemistry. 8. U. BRUNNER, Box 41, 

North Wales, Montg. Co., Pa. 


EEKING 

CHOOLS 
for their children will find prospectu es of the bes; 
eithes in city or country, in Pickney'’s School and 
College Guide, a handsome illustrated volume, de- 
signed to assist parents in selecting schools, At 
office free; by mail six cents postage. Special cata- 
logues furnished gratis. Information concerning 
schools freely given to parents and guardians. 
JaMES CHRISTIE, proprietor of Pinckney'’s Agency 
for Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, 
Broad way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 








EEKSKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. Forcirculars, address 
Cou. C.J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal. 





Ri veevisw ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

With U.8. Military Department. A thorongh-going, 

wide-awake school for boys, combining Study, Mili- 

tary Drill and Recreation in due proportion. COata- 

logue with chart of College Requisitions sent on ap- 

plication. OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal 





OCKFORD SEMINARY, 
Rocktord, IIlL., 
A thoroughly orgarfized college for the higher edu- 


cation of women, opens, Sept. 13, . thirty-second 
year. Classical, scientific, musi °° dew de 
atory courses. Highly successful < of 
music. Steam-heatingin all the buildings. Thor- 
ough training in a healthy and beautiful location. 
The best advantages at the lowest terms. Apply 
early to MISS ANNA P. SILL, Rockford, Ill. 


OCKLAND COLLEGE, 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, $225. 

Schoo! for both sexes. No extras but Music and 
Art. University Preparatory and Business 
for Boys. Graduatirg Course for Ladies, Pri- 
vate Instruction for backward scholars. Pleas- 
antly located on the we t shore of the Hudson, one 
hour from New York. Send for New Announce- 
ment. Year opens September 13th. 

“W. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


oprs. guasar Bothwexee,  Full'¢ forme: | ore 
oroug 


New Jer: y. 
Instru wuetfon x Musio © 

Drawing mi'd: Pa te y. Begins 

Sept 13 * address H. i TRash Principal. 


END FOR CATALOGUE TO THE MYS- 
tic Valley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 








es. 








Qraesan VILLE FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Sievbenville, 0. 

This well-known school offers careful training in 
mind, #, and ch with the care and 
love of a Christian home. Board, room and light, 
Blio. Tuitson, $20 to $36. One fourth off fer daugh- 
ters of ministers. Send for a catalogue. 

Rev. A. M. REED, Ph.D., Prin. 


ot, 








T. JOHN’S, 21 and 23 West 32d St., N. Y. 

City. Founded by the Rev. Theodore Irving, 
LL.D. Tenth year—i8#2—October 2d. Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies and Children. Studio. 
Ki: dergarten. Separate Department for Young 
Boys. Address, MRS. THEODORE IRVING, 


EACHERS WANTED for Fall and winter 

vacancies daily received. No charge to schoo's 
or families. Teachers, send stamp for application- 
form to NATIONAL TEACHER'S AGENCY, Cin- 
cinnati, O., 357 Central Avenue. 


EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Twenty-eighth year begius Sept. 12. Send for year 

book. CHAS. F. DOWD, A.M., President. . 


HE GUNNERY. 
Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

A Home School; p:epares for any college or scien- 
tific school. Improvements in schoo! boildings and 
evlarged accommodations. Terme @40a year. Ad- 
dress, J. C. BRINGMADE, Washington, Litchfield 
Co., cti 














OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, 
Peekskill, N.Y. 
Offers rare advantages to young boys fitting for 
college or business. For catalogue address 
W. C. WILCOX, A, M. 


RS. S. L. CADY’S BOARDING AND 

Day School for Young Ladies. West End In- 
stitute, New Haven, Ct. Thirteenth year commences 
Sept. 28. Send for circular. 











HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 

Misses Green) formerly of No. ' Fifth Avenue 
will reopen their English and French Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies on Thurasday, Sept. 
28, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
schoo', established in 1816, continues the careful 
training and thorough ‘ustructicn in every depart- 
ment for which it has hitherto been so favorably 
known. a 








ILLISTINE HALL, 
Nyack-on-Hudson. 

Home life, with superior educational advan’ 
for Young Ladies. Number of students limi! 
Ample grounds, with fine river front. Lectures 
upon Art and Foreign Travel, with unusual facilities 
in the languages. 

For circulars address 

Misses J. A. and J. KEMPSHALL. 





—FORT EDWARD COLLEGI-. 
ats INSTLTUTE.—Sept. 11. 

b brick buildings, warmed with 
and best appointed 
seminary for ladies and sentence . the State. Year- 
y students preferred. JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., 

ol 


rt Edward, 
$250. __AtMT. HOPE LADIES’ SEM- 
INARY, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Music and Art extra. 


$220.- 


Bi ‘and. super 
handso 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yoru, January 25th, 1682;~ 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affatre on the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
aaeey, 1881, to 8lst December, 


lst January, 1981 ...........0-s00% . 1,587,534 47 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1881, to 3ist December, 1881.. $4,110,176 72 


paid during the 


The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 

Oa i seat SNS eens 
Stock, City and o 

—~ secured by Stocks, apd other- 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemedand paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

4a dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 

net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1831, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seo’y. 
aaniihien 


TRUSTEES: 


J HORACE GRAY 
bi WARLES oi DENNIS. EDMUND W. OORLIES, 
atiat OURTIS iden ot LEMOYN 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. 3. MINTUR 
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Dhose answering an Advertisement wth 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser aw 
Publisher by stating that they sew wt 

Vaies.. 


‘ice Pres't. 
Vice pveve. 
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